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‘* have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely 
easy to use. The definitions are not only terse and clear but also ele- 
gant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of certain 
recent lexicographers. I am particularly struck by the quality of the ety- 
mologies and the help given by most of the illustrations and all of the 
tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been waiting for.” 
JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia University. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, coLLeGE EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Univer- 
sity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of Notre 
Dame, New York University and dozens of 
others. Compare it and you will immediate- 
ly see it meets more requirements than any 
other college dictionary ever before pub- WEBSTER 'S 
lished. It contains more entries, carefully NEW WORLD 
chosen (142,000) . . . more pages (1,760)... DICTIONARY 
more complete etymologies . . . more descrip- serait littefeelyp 
tive synonyms... more examples of usage... 
more scientific, business, social terms . .. more te 
idioms, slang, colloquialisms . .. more pic- Ji@ynnaemaemelen 
tures (1,220 illustrating more than 3,100 
terms). 


Athy AO 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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What sort of future has Sang Gi, crippled by a 
bit of shrapnel? What are his chances, begging on 
the streets of Seoul, with his homemade crutches? 
He has no home, no parents, no schooling. He has 


t] a good and intelligent face, but—? 
MY BROTHER . Is his future any business of mine? Should I 


be concerned with cripples and the needs and suf- 
fering of others? When I have enough to eat should 


? I be worried because others don’t, including little 
children? Should I care, when I was lucky 
eo enough to be born in America instead of India, where 


the majority of people do not get enough to eat 
and some are actually starving? What is the reason 
I was not born in Korea, like Sang Gi? There are 
still 35,000 homeless children in Korea. Why don’t 
I live in a hut made of rubble, old tin cans and 
half rotten scraps of wood in Southern Italy, Hong Kong or in 
a crowded Austrian refugee camp? Why don’t I happen to be a 
man with a job in Calcutta, working steady every day for long 
hours, who sleeps in the streets every night because my job does 
not pay me enough to share even a single room with a dozen other 
persons—a room without a stitch of furniture or protection from 
flies, swarming with bed bugs and without any sanitary arrange- 
ments whatever? 








I am a Christian. Does that make me my brother’s keeper? 
When my stomach is full must I be concerned about others, whose 
stomachs are empty? Must 1? Am I compelled to think about 
these others? Or is it just, God helping me, that I want to 
think, about them and because I have a heart, desire to help 
them? 


No gift is too small to give a child a bit of bread. Or you 
can have some pitiful, homeless and hungry child brought into a 
Christian Children’s Fund orphanage-school and be given a de- 
cent chance in life by “adopting” a child. The cost, $10.00 a 
month, is the same in all of the following 28 different countries: 
Austria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, Formosa, France, Free 
China, Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mex- 
ico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Puilipghaes, Puerto Rico, United States 
and Western Germany. 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the largest Protestant orphanage 
organization in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 





I wish to “adopt” a boy (] Please send me further information .. . 
0 girl for one year in 








————___—_——— NAME_ 
(Name country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). Enclosed 

is payment for the full year [j first month EF. ADDRESS 

Please send me the child’s name, story, address 

and picture. I understand that I can corre- 

spond with the child. Also, that there is no ob- CITY __ 

ligation to continue the adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to help by 
STATE__ ee es 


giving $ i aia 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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In This Issue 


John David Marshall is head of Reference De- 
partment, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama. His book titled ‘Books-Libraries-Li- 
brarian”’ is reviewed in this issue of the SouUTHERN 
OBSERVER by William H. Jesse, Director of Li- 
braries, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


David J. Harkness, author of “George Wash- 
ington and the American Revolution in Fiction 
and Drama” is Extension Librarian, The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


Tillman L. Martin contributes an article this 
month on a famous Southern writer the late 
James Street. Mr. Martin now lives in Holcomb, 
Mississippi. 


Merlin G. Cox, Executive Secretary of the 
Florida Historical Society and Instructor in the 
Department of Social Science, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, is the author of “America’s Flor- 
ida—A Land of Change and Progress.” This is 
a highly informative article about one of our most 
interesting states. 


Martha Eleanor Barth author of the poem 
“South Winds” lives at 3032 Wellington Ave- 
nue, Nashville, Tennessee. 


We invite our readers’ special attention to the 
story from Charlottesville, Virginia about the 
Modern McGuffey Readers. 
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Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


Some idea of the way sale of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Holy Bible has been 
going for the past three years may be indicated 
from a recent report issued by the publisher, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. The RSV Bible has 
been selling, according to the publisher, on the 
average of “‘one copy every thirty seconds, night 
and day, seven days a week” since it was pub- 
lished in September, 1952... . 

An unusual autobiography was recently pub- 
lished by Norton when this publisher brought out 
“Dear Mad’m” by Stella Walthal Patterson. At 
the age of 80, Mrs. Patterson decided to spend a 
year alone with her dog in a cabin in the remote 
Siskiyou Mountains of northern California. “Dear 
Mad’m”’ is the story of that year, full of experi- 
ences so satisfying that at 81 Mrs. Patterson de- 
cided to stay right on in her cabin. . . 

Two books which should prove of more than 
passing interest to admirers of Adlai E. Steven- 
son, a leading contender for the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination this year, have been sched- 
uled for publication. “What I Think,” which 
Harper will publish at $3.00, brings together some 
of Mr. Stevenson’s most decisive and cogent 
political utterances since 1952. “My Brother 
Adlai,” Elizabeth Stevenson Ives’ book written 
in collaboration with Hildegarde Dolson, is sched- 
uled for publication this month by Morrow at 
$3.75. This informal biography depicts Steven- 
son’s life from boyhood through the 1952 cam- 
paign. Mrs. Ives was official hostess for her 
brother while he was governor of Illinois, and in 
her book opens up the family album for some 
interesting behind-the-scenes views of her famous 
brother. A serialized version of “My Brother 
Adlai” came out in the Ladies’ Home Journal... . 

2 
WITH THE publication of Stewart H. Holbrook’s 
“The Columbia” (Rinehart, $5.00; Lewis and 
Clark edition of 2500 copies signed by the au- 
thor, $6.50), the “Rivers of America Series” en- 
ters its 50th volume and its 20th year of publica- 
tion. This volume in the series presents the 
fascinating story of the river that has carved its 


way across the drama of the old and the new 
Northwest. “The Columbia” is illustrated by 
Ernest Richardson. Other titles in the “Rivers of 
America Series” scheduled for publication are 
“The Santee: River of the Carolinas” by Henry 
Savage, Jr., “The Red River of the South” by 
Ross McLaury Taylor, and “The Rivers Around 
Manhattan” by Arthur Tourtellot. All in all the 
titles in this notable series present, in the words 
of Newsweek, “some of the most enticing vol- 
umes of Americana ever written.” . . . 

At 11:40 p.m., on April 14, 1912, the “unsink- 
able” Titanic ploughed into an iceberg and began 
to sink. Two books—one a novel, the other a 
fascinating reconstruction of the disaster—have 
recently been published about the Titanic. Rich- 
ard O’Connor’s novel, “Down Into Eternity” 
(Gold Medal Books, 25¢), portrays the sinking 
of the Titanic as an event which brought to an 
end one era and the beginning of another. Like 
Mr. O’Connor, Walter Lord in his “A Night tu 
Remember” (Henry Holt, $3.50) seems to view 
the sinking as one of those “end of an era” land- 
marks. Mr. Lord has been doing research on the 
Titanic disaster for the past twenty-eight years 
and has produced, in the words of the New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review, “a stunning book, 
incomparably the best on its subject.”. . . 

The March selection of the Literary Guild is 
“Jubilee” by John Brick. This is a novel of Sher- 
man’s march through Georgia. 

These books I liked in 1955: “James Street’s 
South” edited by James Street, Jr.; ““The French 
Broad” by Wilma Dykeman; “Three Presidents 
and Their Books”; “Light Armour” by Richard 
Armour; “Winston Churchill” by Alan Moore- 
head; “Dear Charles: Letters to a Young Minis- 
ter” by Wesley Shrader; “Peace at Bowling 
Green” by Alfred Leland Crabb; “Faithful Are 
the Wounds” by May Sarton; “The Fleas Come 
With the Dog” by Ralph McGill; “Triumph of 
the Eggheads” by Horace Coon; “Party of One” 
by Clifton Fadiman; “The Magnificent Ander- 
sons” by Booth Tarkington 
“Books, Libraries, Librarians” !! 
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George Washington and the American Revolution in Fiction 


By Davip J. HARKNESS 


Every schoolboy associates the month of Feb- 
ruary with George Washington and the cherry 
tree and this year we note that the literature of 
our first President is a hundred and fifty-five 
years old. It was the “fiction” of Parson Mason 
Locke Weems, published in 1800, which created 
the legend of the man who was “first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen” 
in the words of Henry (Light-Horse Harry) Lee. 
James Fenimore Cooper laid the foundation for 
American historical fiction in 1821 with his Rev- 
olutionary War novel “The Spy,” in which the 
mysterious stranger proved to be none other than 
the venerated General Washington. The great 
man appeared as a character in the 1823 novel by 
James McHenry titled “The Wilderness; or, 
Braddock’s Times” and in two novels by Joseph 
Holt Ingraham—‘“Burton; or, The Sieges, A 
Romance” (1838) and “Neal Nelson; or, The 
Siege of Boston, A Tale of the Revolution” 
(1847). In 1850 Diana T. Kilbourn wrote ‘The 
Lone Dove” about Washington at Valley Forge 
and 1859 saw the publication of William Make- 
peace Thackery’s “The Virginians,” which deals 
with Washington and colonial Virginia and a fam- 
ily divided by the Revolution. In John Esten 
Cooke’s “Fairfax; or, The Master of Greenway 
Court” (1868) we have the story of Young Wash- 
ington and Lord Fairfax as rivals for the hand of 
Cannie Powell. 


“The Unvanquished” by Howard Fast, pub- 
lished in 1942, sets out to humanize George 
Washington with no more fictional additions than 
a little conversation here and there. In place of 
the lifeless Father-of-his Country portrait offered 
by Cooper and his imitators, this novel pictures 
an indecisive Virginia fox-hunter developing grad- 
ually into a great military leader. Mr. Fast’s 
novel “Conceived in Liberty” (1939) deals with 
Valley Forge during the desperate winter of 1777- 
78. In this darkest moment in the American Rev- 
olution it is the fortitude of Washington that 
keeps alive the flame of liberty. This author has 
also written the fictionized biography of another 


Revolutionary leader, “Citizen Tom Paine” 


(1943). 1950 was the date of publication of the 
novelette by F. Van Wyck Mason titled “Valley 
Forge: 24 December, 1777” and in 1952 we had 
the novel “Yorktown” by Burke Davis and “The 
Secret Road” by Bruce Lancaster about General 
Washington’s secret service. The most recent 
additions to the bookshelf of Washington novels 
are “Lights Across the Delaware” (1954) and 
“Farewell to Valley Forge” (1955) both by David 
Taylor. 
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WASHINGTON is the central figure in Maxwell 
Anderson’s drama “Valley Forge,” which was 
presented on Broadway in 1934 with Philip Mer- 
ivale in the leading role. Sidney Kingsley’s “The 
Patriots” won the Drama Critics’ Circle Award 
in 1943 and dealt with Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Hamilton. Paul Green’s outdoor 
drama “Faith of Our Fathers” presented the life 
of George Washington and was given during the 
summers of 1950 and 1951 in Washington, D. C. 
William Archer’s play “Martha Washington” was 
given in New York in 1927. Percy MacKaye 
wrote “Washington, The Man Who Made Us” 
and another play titled “Washington and Betsy 
Ross.” Olive M. Price is the author of “Wash- 
ington Marches On” and N. B. Turner of “In the 
Days of Young Washington.” Esther Willard 
Bates gave us “Washington at Valley Forge” and 
Barrett Clark and Harold Harper have both writ- 
ten plays titled “Fires at Valley Forge.” “In 
Washington’s Day” was written by Pauline 
Phelps and Marion Short. One-act plays are 
“Washington’s First Defeat” by Charles Frederic 
Nirdlinger and “The Decision at Dawn” by R. B. 
Lawrence. 

A number of very fine books for young people 
have been written about George Washington. 
“Leader By Destiny” by Jeanette Eaton and “The 
Young Man From Mount Vernon” by Arthur 
Pier should be mentioned. “Silver for General 
Washington” by Enid LaMonte Meadowcraft, 
“Rifles for Washington” by Elsie Singmaster, 
“Secret Mission for Valley Forge” by Kensil Bell, 
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“The Winter at Valley Forge” by Van Wyck 
Mason, and “Steadfast at Valley Forge” by Ru- 
pert Sargent Holland deal with this landmark in 
America’s struggle for independence. Mrs. Wash- 
ington is the subject of “Martha, Daughter of 
Virginia” by Marguerite Vance and “Martha 
Washington, Our First Lady” by Alice C. Des- 
mond. Informal biographies are “Washington” 
by André Maurois and “Martha’s Husband” by 
Blair Niles. The definitive biography is in six 
volumes by Douglas Southall Freeman. 

The American Revolution has inspired the Wwrit- 
ing of a large number of outstanding historical 
novels which bring these fateful years into color- 
ful reality for the reader. The Battle of Kings 
Mountain in 1780, which has been called the turn- 
ing point of the Revolution in the South, was 
described in John Pendleton Kennedy’s noval 
“Horse-shoe Robinson” as early as 1835. Other 
novels dealing with this great battle are ‘Toil of 
the Brave” by Inglis Fletcher, “The Sound of 
Chariots” by Helen Topping Miller, ‘“Rogue’s 
March” by Maristan Chapman, ‘‘Alexandriana” 
by Le Gette Blythe, “Slow Dies the Thunder” by 
Helen Topping Miller, and “Kings Mountain” by 
Florette Henri, all written in the last ten years. 
An outdoor historical drama based on this battle 
written by Robert R. Osborne and called “Then 
Conquer We Must” was presented as a summer 
production at the Kings Mountain National Mili- 
tary Park in South Carolina. Another outdoor 
drama presented there every summer now is “The 
Sword of Gideon” by Florette Henri. 


The fiercest fighting of the Revolution seems 
to have taken place in the Mohawk Valley of New 
York. Harold Frederic’s “In the Valley” was 
the first realistic picture of the Battle of Oriskany. 
This novel deals with the victory of General Gates 
and the ragged rebels over Burgoyne’s finest regi- 
ments. Mr. Frederic regards the bloody cam- 
paign around Orinskany as the turning point of 
the Revolution. Walter D. Edmonds, who de- 
scribed it in “Drums Along the Mohawk,” points 
out the fact that this battle determined the out- 
come of the war. 

3 
KENNETH Roserts’ novel “Rabble in Arms” 
deals with Benedict Arnold and with the defeat 








of Burgoyne at Saratoga. Another novel about 
the Battle of Saratoga is ‘““Guns for Burgoyne” by 
Bruce Lancaster. John Jennings’ novel “Next 
to Valour” deals with Major Robert Rogers and 
his Rangers, as does Kenneth Roberts’ “North- 
west Passage.” The novels mentioned in this par- 
agraph, along with “The Shadow and the Glory,” 
which is a sequel to “Next to Valour,” and 
“Trumpet to Arms” by Bruce Lancaster deal with 
the Battle of Ticonderoga also. The Battle oi 
Trenton is also pictured in “The Shadow and the 
Glory” and in “Trumpets at Dawn” by Cyril 
Harris. In “The Rangers; or, The Tory’s 
Daughter” Daniel Pierce Thompson in 1841 used 
the Battle of Bennington and the massacre at 
Westminster in the southern part of Vermont, 
where he asserted the first blood of the Revolu- 
tion was drawn. The exciting story of Ethan 
Allen and the taking of Fort Ticonderoga is told 
in Daniel P. Thompson’s “The Green Mountain 
Boys,” in Clifford Lindsey Alderman’s “The Arch 
of Stars,” and in three novels by Frederic Van de 
Water—“Reluctant Rebel,” “Catch a Falling 
Star,” and the 1956 “Wings of the Morning.” 

The Battle of Charleston (Bunker Hill) and 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown are 
pictured in “Oliver Wiswell” by Kenneth Rob- 
erts. “Eagle in the Sky” by F. Van Wyck and 
“Yorktown” By Herman Mann in “The Fighting 
American,” edited by Mason, and deal with the 
Virginia battle. In 1797 Herman Mann wrote a 
novel of Yorktown titled “The Female Review,” 
followed in 1826 by Eliza L. Cushing’s “York- 
town.” Other novels of this battle are “Guns of 
Yorktown” by R. W. Daly, “Blind Journey” by 
Bruce Lancaster, and “Yorktown” by Burke Da- 
vis. The Battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill 
are described in “A Lover’s Revolt” by Colonel 
John W. De Forest and in “Bride of Liberty” by 
Frank Yerby. Bruce Lancaster’s “Trumpet to 
Arms” and Herbert Brean’s “Hardly a Man Is 
Now Alive” deal with the Minute-Men at Con- 
cord and Lexington. “Concord Bridge” by How- 
ard Horne is a recent novel about the Battle of 
Lexington. “Cardigan” by Robert W. Chambers 
describes this battle in detail. 


The Battle of Eutaw Springs in South Carolina 
in which Francis Marion was the hero is dealt 
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with in William Gilmore Simms’ 1856 novel 
“Eutaw” and in Bruce Lancaster’s ‘Phantom 
Fortress” and Marion March Brown’s “The 
Swamp Fox.” “The Ragged Ones” by Burke 
Davis deals with the small ragged Continental 
Army during three months that changed the 
course of the Revolution. The Battle of Cow- 
pens and the Battle of Guilford Court: House are 
vividly presented in this novel. The Battle of 
Alamance Creek is the subject of “Alamance” by 
Calvin Henderson Wiley and ‘“Weathercock” by 
Constance W. Dodge. The Battle of Cowpens 
is described in the 1955 novel “The Long March” 
by Jane Barry. The Battle of Moore’s Creek 
Bridge is treated in Wiley’s “Roanoke” and in 
“Tory Oath” by Tim Pridgen. 


4 


THE BaTTLeE OF FALLEN TIMBERS, which saw 
the defeat of the senile General St. Clair by Gen- 
Anthony Wayne and his forces on the upper Wa- 
bash in 1791, is described in James B. Nayler’s “In 
the Days of St. Clair” and “Under Mad An- 
thony’s Banner” and in Burton Stevenson’s “The 
Heritage.” More recent novels dealing with this 
battle are “The Shadow of the Long Knives” by 
Thomas Boyd and “The Proud and the Free” by 
Howard Fast. A good book for young readers 
is “Mad Anthony” by Rupert Sargent Holland. 
The Battle of Monmouth is presented in “The 
Spur of Monmouth” by Harold Morford and in 
“Drums of Monmouth” by Emma Gelders Sterne. 
The bravery of Molly Pitcher in this battle is 
shown in the 1955 novel “Farewell to Valley 
Forge” by David Taylor. The battle of Trenton is 
the highlight of “Janice Meredith” by Paul 
Leicester Ford and of the 1954 “Lights Across 
the Delaware” by David Taylor. 


The great naval battle of the American Rev- 
olution in which John Paul Jones, commanding 
the “Bonhomme Richard,” defeated the British 
warship “Serapis” is thrillingly described in Her- 
man Melville’s 1855 novel “Israel Potter” and in 
the 1955 “Gallant Captain” by Pearl Frye. It is 
also presented in the following: Winston Church- 
ill’s “Richard Carvel,” James Fenimore Cooper’s 
“The Pilot,” James Boyd’s “Drums,” J. T. Mc- 
Intyre’s “Stained Sails,” Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
“The Tory Lover.” “The Sea Eagles” by John 





Jennings, Clement Ripley’s “Clear for Action,” 
“Don’t Tread on Me!” by Walter Karig, and 
Edward Ellsberg’s “Captain Paul.” There is a 
version of the last-named novel written for young 
people and titled “I Have Just Begun to Fight!” 
“The Magnificent Mariner” by Frederick A. Lane 
is another book for young people. F. Van Wyck 
has written four lusty novels on the naval warfare 
of the Revolution. ‘Three Harbours” is based on 
events during 1774-75 as they affected Norfolk, 
Boston, and Bermuda. “Stars on the Sea” takes 
up the next two years of our infant navy, and 
ranges from Newport to Charleston and the Ba- 
hamas. “Rivers of Glory” begins in Boston, two 
years after the evacuation, and advances the ac- 
tion to Tory New York, Jamaica, and Savannah. 
“Eagle in the Sky” deals with the last two years 
of the war and the surrender at Yorktown. 
5 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOVELS of Revolutionary War 
figures contain thrilling battle scenes, as noted in 
the titles about Captain John Paul Jones. Tim 
Murphy, the hero who turned the tide at the 
Battle of Saratoga, is the subject of the novel by 
John Brick titled ‘““The Rifleman.” General Dan- 
iel Morgan, wily leader of the “Virginia Riflars,” 
who won the Revolution in the South, is the 
hero of the 1955 novel by Jane Barry titled “The 
Long March” and General Francis Marion (“The 
Swamp Fox”) is the central figure in Bruce 
Lancaster’s “Phantom Fortress.” Nathanael 
Greene also appears in “Phantom Fortress” and 
in Frank B. Latham’s “The Fighting Quaker,” 
which is a story of this military leader of the 
Revolution written for young people. “Eagle of 
Niagara” by John Brick is the story of Dave 
Harper and his Indian captivity in New York 
State for young people. Patrick Henry is the 
subject of John Erskine’s “Give Me Liberty,” 
Mabel Goode Frantz’s “The Voice,” and Julia 
M. Carson's “Son of Thunder.” Benjamin Frank- 
lin is presented in Irving Bacheller’s “In the Days 
of Poor Richard” and in Bruce Lancaster’s “Blind 
Journey.” 

Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton are 
both central figures in “The Tree of Liberty” by 
Elizabeth Page, “The Conqueror” by Gertrude 
Atherton, and “Lewis Rand” by Mary Johnston. 
Jefferson is the subject of Paul Green’s outdoor 
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drama given at Williamsburg, Virginia titled 
“The Common Glory” and of John Bentkover’s 
play “Man of Monticello.” George Arliss and 
Mary P. Hamlin wrote the drama “Hamilton” 
in which Mr. Arliss appeared on the stage and 
in motion pictures. M. H. Wade wrote a book 
for young people about Jefferson titled “The Boy 
Who Loved Freedom,” Marguerite Vance wrote 
“Patsy Jefferson. of Monticello,” and Mildred 
Criss gave us “Jefferson’s Daughter” about 
Martha Jefferson. Alice C. Desmond wrote 
“Alexander Hamilton’s Wife” about Elizabeth 
Schuyler. Other novels about Thomas Jefferson 
are ‘““My Head and My Heart” by Helen Bullock 
and “Tide of Empire” by Bates Baldwin. Ben- 
edict Arnold is the central character in “Treason”’ 
by Robert Gessner, “Renown” by Frank Hough, 
and the book for young people titled “Treason at 
the Point.” “Johnny Tremain” by Esther Forbes, 





which will soon be seen as a motion picture, gives 
a good picture of Boston and of patriots like 
Samuel. Adams, John Hancock, and Paul Revere. 
Richmond and St. John’s Church where Patrick 
Henry made his famous speech are pictured in 
“Hearts Courageous” by Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Hildegarde Hawthorne wrote a book for young 
readers about Patrick. Henry titled “Give Me 
Liberty.” Williamsburg is the setting of “Dawn’s 
Early Light” by Elswyth Thane, of “Close Pur- 
suit” by Katherine N. Burt, and of parts of “The 
Tree of Liberty” by Elizabeth Page. The last- 
named novel was made into a motion picture 
titled “The Howards of Virginia” with Richard 
Carlson in the role of Thomas Jefferson. The 
Revolutionary War scenes gave the theatre-going 
public a better understanding of the sacrifices of 
the patriots and the great heritage of freedom 
which our forefathers handed down to us; 





James Street—As Southern As the South 


By Trtitman L. MartTIN 


I guess I could coin an epigram, like Marc 
Connelly’s God passing a miracle in The Green 
Pastures, and say that James Street was “as 
Southern as the South.” And from what I hear, 
even the Yankees liked it! 

This has been said before, but is also epigram- 
matic and will bear repeating: Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and the South in general lost a master 
writer, who had his finger on the pulse of hu- 
manity, when James Howell Street died suddenly 
of a heart attack while making awards at a press 
banquet on September 28, 1954. An incontinent 
admirer of both Mr. Street and his books and 
stories, I dare not let myself be more eulogistic 
than that. 


James Street was born in Lumberton, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1903. He was briefly a minister and 
worked for a number of years as a newspaper man 
in Laurel, Hattiesburg, and Natchez, and also in 
Memphis and Little Rock. He moved to Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, where he resided until his 
death. It was in Chapel Hill, in the thriving 
literary colony associated with the University of 
North Carolina, that he met James Saxton Child- 


ers, the Birmingham native who collaborated with 
him on his novel, Tomorrow We Reap. 

A partial list of writings by Mr. Street, in 
alphabetical order, is as follows: 


1 


“AMERICAN REVOLUTION,” an article with a 
brief biographical sketch and illustrations, in Holt- 
day, volume XVI (July, 1954), p. 33, 98-109 ff. 

The Biscuit Eater; illus. by Arther Fuller 
(Dial Press, 1941; 1950), a classic juvenile novel 
about a dog, expanded from his earlier Saturday 
Evening Post short story of the same name. I 
recall reading somewhere that this short story 
drew more fan-letters than any other story ever 
published. It was made into a successful movie 
and has been frequently reprinted. It appears in 
Mr. Street’s own Short Stories, and was used in 
Complete College Composition, by University of 
Mississippi professors Arthur Wigfall Green, Wil- 
liam B. Leake, Dudley R. Hutcherson, and Peter 
Kyle McCarter (F. S. Crofts, 1940), pages 774- 
789. 


By Valour and Arms (Dial Press, 1944; Mc- 
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Graw Hill, Sun Dial reprint, 1945; Permabook 
abridged edition #p255, 1953), a novel of the 
Dabneys and the Battle of Vicksburg during the 
Civil War. A translation of the Mississippi motto, 
Virtute et Armis, it attempts to show the valor 
of Mississippians in wartime. Keith Alexander, 
one of the main characters, is a fictional counter- 
part of Alexander Keith McClung. The story also 
gives an accurate picture of the building of the 
Confererate ironclad “Arkansas” and describes the 
fighting around Natchez. It is a sequel to Tap 
Roots and Oh, Promised Land. 

The Civil War ; as told by James Street ; illus. 
by John Alan Maxwell (Dial Press, 1953), sub- 
titled “An unvarnished account of the late but 
still lively hostilities,” is a mock-serious debunk- 
ing book which, underneath its flippancy, shows 
serious thought. 

The Gauntlet (Doubleday, 1945), reissue 1949; 
Sun Dial reprint, a novel about the young 
Missouri protestant preacher, London Wingo, and 
his tribulations in dealing with the stubbornnesses, 
the petty jealousies, the densities of his parish- 
ioners. The novel shows how the Reverend Wingo 
and his wife Kathy learn to play both ends to- 
gether against the middle to engineer their flock 
into doing what they want. The story has both 
humor and pathos. Sequel: The High Calling. 

Good-Bye, My Lady (Lippincott, 1954), a very 
touching juvenile novel about the little boy, 
Skeeter, fourteen years old, who finds a valuable 
basenji dog, which laughs and cries instead of 
barking. Skeeter’s education in ethics is super- 
intended by the inimitable Uncle Jesse. The 
setting is the Pascagoula River Bottoms in Mis- 
sissippi. The story is a rewriting and expansion 
of Mr. Street’s earlier short stories, “Don’t Cry, 
My Lady,” “Please Come Home, My Lady,” both 
of which may be found in his Short Stories col- 
lection. The novel was a December 1954 selec- 
tion of the People’s Book Club; it was one of 
14 books, out of 103 published in 1954, chosen 
for display at the Tenth Annual Philadelphia 
Book Show; and it was condensed for inclusion 
in the Spring, 1955 Reader’s Digest Books. 


2 
“THE GRAINS OF PARADISE,” in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (May 14, 1955), pages 20-21, 125-127, 


130, was Mr. Street’s last short story, received 
by the Post editors two days after his untimely 
death. It is a humorous story, of a former Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi, resident in Mexico, who runs 
upon a former student of Mississippi Southern 
College’s Latin American Institute whose friends 
will not believe he studied in the United States. 
The illustrations are by Mac Conner. (Inci- 
dentally, I cannot resist adding that the story has 
special meaning for me, since I also studied in the 
M.S.C. foreign language department and was 
an undergraduate instructor of English in the 
same Latin American Institute.) 


High Calling (Doubleday, 1951), a sequel to 
The Gauntlet, continues the saga of London 
Wingo, minister and widower in Linden, Mis- 
souri, telling of his problems with a growing 
daughter who falls in love with the fiance of a 
parishioner’s daughter and how he meets the crisis. 
The story points up the inner struggles of a man 
dedicated to good, who can sometimes wonder 
whether God is on his side in the battles of life. 


“TI Am Nota Stranger,” Saturday Evening Post 
(Date unknown), is a short story with setting in 
the fictional town of Lystra, North Carolina. The 
story has interesting elements of mystery and 
romance. The color illustrations are by Ben 
Stahl. It was reprinted in Saturday Evening 
Post Stories, 1948 (Random House, 1948), and 
also in New Confederate Short Stories, ed. by 
Katherine M. Jones (Univ. of S. C. Press, 1954). 


In My Father’s House (Dial Press, 1941), one 
of the Dabney Cycle, mostly concerns a poor-white 
family and the strong attachment between a 
father and his thirteen-year-old son. (The theme 
reminds me of Ben Ames Williams’ novel, Time 
of Peace.) 

James Street’s South; ed. by James Street, Jr. 
(Doubleday, 1955) is a selection, by the author’s 
son, of his best writings about the South published 
between 1936 and 1955. It is a warm, racy and 
witty tribute to the South. 

Look Away: A Dixie Notebook (Viking Press, 
1936) is a combination book of memoirs, folklore, 
and history concerning the South, mainly Missis- 


sippi. There are a number of forgivable inac- 
curacies. 
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Mingo Dabney (Dial Press, 1950; Pocket Book 
#819), a novel belonging to the Dabney Cycle, 
tells of gallant young Mingo Dabney, who falls 
in love with the Cuban revolutionist Rafaela 
Galban, follows her to Cuba, and becomes involved 
in the “Cuba Libre” movement to secure Cuban 
independence from Spain. 

“Nothing Sacred,” Mr. Street’s first published 
story (location unknown), was sold to the movies 
and filmed as a starring vehicle for blonde Carole 
Lombard, who was later to die in an airplane 
crash. 

Oh, Promised Land (Dial Press, 1940; Garden 
City reprint, 1943; Cardinal Giant #+GC8), is a 
Dabney novel, about the founding of the city of 
Natchez, the esatablishment of Mississippi as a 
state, and the events leading to the War of 1812. 
It faithfully records the migration of people from 
the Tidewater section to the Mississippi frontier. 
In October, 1954, it was revealed that movie rights 
had been purchased by Edmund Grainger, who left 
RKO Studios to go into independent producing in 
January of this year. Mr. Grainger was negoti- 
ating with Alan Ladd to star in the movie version. 


Revolutionary War: Being a De-Mythed Ac- 
count of How the Thirteen Colonies Turned a 
World Upside Down, as told by James Street 
(Dial Press, 1954), a companion volume to his 
Civil War, lays ’em low, all the way from the 
prologue to the Boston Tea party to the surrender 
of Yorktown, sticking pins hilariously into many 
a stuffed-shirt hero. 


Short Stories (Dial Press, 1945) contains the 
following : Golden Key; In Full Glory Reflected ; 
The Old Gordon Place (about Cajans, different 
from Cajuns); Weep No More, My Lady (ex- 
panded into Good-Bye, My Lady); Please Come 
Home, My Lady (ditto); Buck and Fo’ Bits; 
The Crusaders; Pud’n and Tayme; They Know 
How; Road to Gettysburg; All Out With Sher- 
man; Set the Wild Echoes Flying; The Biscuit 
Eater (made into a movie, and expanded into a 
novel of the same title) ; and The House. “Please 
Come Home, My Lady” has been frequently re- 
printed ; it appears, for instance, in the textbook, 
The World of America, by Matilda Bailey and 
Ullin W. Leavell (American Book, 1952), pages 


53-58. It first appeared in Saturday Evening 
Post in 1942. 

“The South,” in Holiday (October, 1954), pages 
34-35, 74, 76-79, is a delightful article emphasizing 
what the South was not, and thus attempting to 
highlight the commonly held fallacious beliefs 
about us in other sections. The maps and illus- 
trations, some of them in color, are unusually 
beautiful. 


Tap Roots (Dial Press, 1942; Garden City re- 
print, 1944; Book League of America, 1943; 
Pocket Book Cardinal #C26), one of the Dabney 
Saga, tells of the “Free State of Jones,” a section 
of Mississippi which seceded from the Confedracy 
during the Civil War. Jefferson Davis is rather 
prominent in the story and so is Alexander Keith 
McClung (given the fictional name, Keith Alex- 
ander). The novel was made into an exciting 
Technicolor movie starring the New York red- 
head, Susan Hayward, but it is a pet peeve of 
mine that it was filmed not in Mississippi but in 
North Carolina. 


Tomorrow We Reap, by James Street and 
James-Saxon Childers (Dial Press, 1949; Garden 
City reprint ; Pocket Book Cardinal #C74, 1954) 
deals with the Dabney family during the Recon- 
struction period following the Civil War, when 
they have to deal with Northern lumber concerns 
intent upon razing their lands of all their timber 
and, like locusts. moving on to greener grazing. 


4 


The Velvet Doublet (Doubleday, 1953; Perma- 
book #:M4005, 1955), Mr. Street’s only book not 
concerned with the South, is about Juan Rodrigo, 
who sailed with Columbus on his voyages to the 
New World, and how Columbus cheated him of 
the Velvet Doublet. It is one of the few books 
showing Columbus as a villain. But, considering 
our human willingness to clothe wolves in Sheep’s 
clothing, who can doubt the possibility that Mr. 
Street’s thesis is true? The story was adapted 
for teen-agers by James Street, Jr. and published 
in 1954 by Doubleday in their Hanover House 
Headlines series. 

“Weep No More, My Lady,” Mrs. Street’s Post 
short story, later expanded into the novel, Good- 
Bye, My Lady, has been often reprinted. It 
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appears, for instance in Pleasure in Literature 
(Living Literature series, Harcourt, 1949), and 
also in Pick of the Litter: Great Dog Stories 
Chosen by Betty Cavanna (Westminster Press, 
1952). 

Biographical information on Mr. Street may be 
found in the endless number of book review 
articles appearing as his books were published. 
Cyril Clemens, a descendent of Mark Twain, has 
an interesting article, “James Street: Some Per- 
sonal Memories,” in Hobbies (March, 1955), 
pages 106-107ff. The Mississippi newspapers 
have carried full and interesting articles from time 
to time; for example, Jay Milner’s “Sunny Side 
of Street Shines in His ‘South,’ a review of James 
Street’s South, in Clarion-Ledger—Jackson Daily 
News (May 22, 1955). The Associated Press 
release on September 29, 1954, following Mr. 
Street’s death, was a fact-crammed tribute. In 
his humorous work, The Rebel Yell: Being a 
Carpetbagger’s Attempt to Establish the Truth 
Concerning the Screech of the Confederate Soldier 
Plus Lesser Matters Appertaining to the Peculiar 
Habits of the South, illustrated by Leo Hersh- 
field (Doubleday, 1954), Harry Allen Smith de- 
votes chapters II], ‘““The Chapel Hill Yells,” IV, 


“A Short View of Phonetics,” and part V, “A 
Note on Speech Differential” to ribbing Mr. 
Street. ‘An Interview with James Street: The 
Author of ‘Tap Roots’ and ‘The Biscuit Eater’ 
Talks of His Work, August 30, 1942,” pages 
315-318 in Robert Van Gelder’s Writers and 
Writers (Scribner, 1946) is a chatty article on 
Mr. Street and his working methods. There is 
a biography and portrait in Harry Redcay War- 
fel’s American Novelists of Today (American 
Book, 1951, pages 413-414. 

Mr. Street’s son, Dr. James H. Street, Jr., who 
received a Ph.D. and was on the faculty of the 
University of North Carolina for some time, has 
been assistant editor of Family Circle magazine, 
circulated through the chain grocery stores, and 
associate editor of Cosmopolitan. On September 
20, 1954, he joined Harold Matson’s literary 
agency in New York. He edited James Street’s 
South, mentioned above; and wrote the teen-age 
adaptation of his father’s novel, The Velvet Dou- 
blet (Hanover House Headline series, Doubleday, 
1954). So it looks as if we have here the makings 
of another family line of writers, comparable to 
Joseph Holt Ingraham and his son Prentiss In- 
graham and others, and the Faulkner family. 





America’s Florida—a Land of Change and Progress 


By MERLIN G. Cox 


Florida is a land of palm trees and bathing 
beauties, but there are also farms and factories in 
Florida. The factories turn out aircraft, canned 
foods, phosphates, clothing, cigars, beverages, and 
a wide variety of wood products for national and 
world markets. The visitor in Florida today is 
bewildered by the practice of scientific methods 
and diversification of agriculture, by the variety 
of races and nationalities in the population, by 
the phenomenal increase in the non-smokestack 
type of industries, and by a frontier psychology 
complemented by a sound judgment, gained 
through four centuries of experience. Florida 
life takes on added meaning for the student of 
Florida’s colorful past—of four successive civili- 
zations, of five flags which have waved over this 
land, of Florida as a pawn in the game of power 
politics, of conquistadors and missionaries who 


planned this empire, of pirates who failed to des- 
troy this civilization, of planters and slaves and 
frontier farmers who cleared the wilderness, of 
financial giants who planned the transportation 
system, and of political leaders who envisioned 
what is today, America’s Florida. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATIONS OF FLORIDA 

Fontaneda describing the Florida Indians as 
having “no gold, less silver, and less clothing,” 
a condition prevailing in Florida four centuries 
later. When the Spaniards came to Florida, they 
found the Apalachee, the Timucuan and the Calusa 
Indian civilizations in Florida. The Apalachee 
first brought peace and unity to northwest Florida ; 
their government was a confederacy of towns. 
From the Apalachee and the Timucuans the 
Spaniards learned to cultivate maize, pumpkins, 
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beans, dried plums, squash and persimmons. The 
Timucuans, living in northeast and Central Flor- 
ida, practiced intensive agriculture; they built 
towns, enclosed by log stockades, and navigated the 
sheltered inland waterways in square-ended ca- 
noes. European travelers observed the Timucuan 
women, swiming the rivers with children on their 
backs. (Floridians are still acquatic people.) 
Even by European standards, these Indian women 
were well-proportioned and comely to look at. 
Timucuans had a caste system, with nobility and 
subject peoples. War as a cultural institution 
was highly developed ; their stockaded villages had 
sentries. Governing the Calusa tribes of South 
Florida were the warriors, not farmers or ad- 
ministrators. These Indians produced arrows, 
capable of piercing the armor of their hated 
enemies, the Spaniards. In victory dances, Timu- 
cuans carried human heads as trophies of battle. 
Florida Indians have merged with Indian invaders 
who came from Georgia and the Carolinas in the 
Seventeenth Century ; descendants of these Indians 
are known as Seminoles. Those Seminoles, who 
were not exterminated or forced to migrate at the 
close of the Semniole Wars, now live on a reser- 
vation in South Florida, reminding the traveler 
of the earliest recorded civilizations in Florida. 


THE CONQUISTADORS IN FLORIDA 


Spanish adventurers came to Florida for gold, 
glory and God. Evidence indicates that John 
Cabot may have seen Florida in 1498. Spanish 
slave traders had also visited Florida, accounting 
for the unfriendly reception given to Ponce de 
Leon by the Indians. Disregarding these facts, 
most historians credit the romantic Juan Ponce 
de Leon with Florida’s discovery ; Juan had come 
to the New World with Columbus in search of 
gold and adventure. After a quarrel with the son 
of Christopher Columbus, the adventurer found 
himself wealthy but jobless at the age of fifty and 
obtained the consent of the Spanish King for new 
voyages of discovery. His patent reveals his real 
objectives to have been the discovery of precious 
metals, and slaves for the lucrative markets. The 
legend about a fountain of eternal youth, known 
to most of the natives of the Antilles, may have 
inspired Ponce de Leon, but the influence of such 
legends has been greatly exaggerated by romantic 


historians. It is probably more accurate to say 
that Florida was discovered as part of a slave- 
hunting expedition. On April 2, 1513, Ponce 
de Leon landed on the east coast of Florida; be- 
lieving he had discovered an island and observing 
the foliage and woodlands, he named it Florida. 
R. W. Patrick, recognized author of Florida his- 
tories, believes that Ponce landed “somewhere 
between present-day St. Augustine and the mouth 
of the St. John’s River.” After exploring the 
Florida coast line, Ponce told of his island in the 
Spanish court and obtained permission to colonize 
his Florida. In 1821, he returned to Florida, 
but while the Spaniards built houses, the Indians 
attacked them, mortally wounding their leader. 
The expedition returned to Cuba, and over the 
grave of Ponce de Leon in Porto Rico was in- 
scribed, 
“Here rest the bones of a Lion, 
Mightier in deeds than in name.” 

Other conquistadors came to Florida. In 1520, 
Francisco Gordillo sailed into the mouth of a 
river, to which he gave the name, St. Johns; 
his expedition carried off seventy friendly na- 
tives as slaves. In 1526, tropical diseases forced 
abandonment of a colonizing expedition, planned 
by Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon. Panifilo de Nar- 
vaez came to Florida in 1528, only to learn 
of a third hazard for would-be colonists; a 
hurricane blew up on the Gulf Coast, and only 
four of his men reached Mexico safely. Fortu- 
nately, Cabeza de Vaca lived to record the terrors 
of this first expedition through the interior of 
Florida. Hernando de Soto proposed to conquer 
North America, very much as Cortez had con- 
quered Mexico. Wealthy at the age of 39, De 
Soto had been second in command in the con- 
quest of the Incas. Spanish and Portuguese aris- 
tocrats ventured their capital on his expedition. 
In June, 1539, De Soto landed in Tampa Bay. 
The Indians volunteered information about gold 
mines to the north. De Soto marched northward 
through what are now Ocala and Gainesville, 
crossed the beautiful Suwanee River, and wintered 
near the present site of Tallahassee. After ex- 
ploring Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Arkansas, survivors of this expedition re- 
turned to Mexico and portrayed Florida as a land 
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of formidable forests, unfriendly Indians, sandy 
soil and violent storms. 

In 1559, a powerful armada of ships and 1000 
settlers came to Florida under the command of 
De Luna, but again a violent hurricane discour- 
aged the Spaniards. Even Philip II, king of 
Spain, abandoned hope for Spanish colonization 
in Florida ; the conquistadors of Mexico and Peru 
admitted defeat at the hands of natural barriers. 


SPANISH FLoripDA, 1574-1763 

When French explorers, led by Jean Jacques 
Ribaut, evidenced an intention to colonize Florida, 
Philip’s attitude of defeatism suddenly gave way 
to a policy of all-out colonization efforts, resulting 
in the permanent colony at St. Augustine. Philip 
resolved that he would colonize Florida and estab- 
lish New World fortresses for protection of rich 
Spanish colonies to the south. The Florida forts 
would serve as bases for Spanish operations 
against the empire-minded French and English to 
the north. In 1564, Ribaut, an able French 
Huguenot seaman, had established a colony at 
Fort Caroline—a few miles from the present site 
of Jacksonville, Florida, challenging Spanish 
claims to this territory. Hearing that a hated 
English pirate, Sir John Hawkins, was supplying 
the French colony with food and drink, Philip’s 
anger rose to a fever heat. While Hawkins wined 
and dined Frenchmen with stolen Spanish treas- 
ures, Philip subsidized an expedition to Florida. 
For commander of this armada of 19 ships and 
1500 persons, the Spanish king selected Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles—probably the ablest and 
most loyal of his sea captains. Cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs came to America with the colonists. 
On August 28, 1565, Menendez sailed into the 
harbor of the River of Dolphins and named the 
harbor, St. Augustine, to honor the saint whose 
festival was celebrated during that week. The 
deity smiled upon the Spanish; a hurricane blew 
the French invaders, led by Ribaut, out to sea, 
and the colonists constructed homes in America. 
An arch-enemy of Frenchmen and heretics, Men- 
endez marched northward to Fort Caroline and 
massacred all men, women and children in that 
place; he then renamed the fort, San Mateo. 
Ribaut and his sailors begged for mercy ; Menen- 
dez beheaded them, ostensibly because they were 


heretics, but his real motive was to remove French- 
men from Florida—to secure the wealth of that 
providence for Menendez and the Spanish Crown. 
This stern builder of Spanish Florida was a harsh 
foe, but empire-builders are seldom pleasant men. 
None can dispute the statesmanship in his plan 
for a self-sustaining economy in La Florida. He 
founded St. Augustine so solidly that it survived 
raids by Francis Drake and John Davis—the 
English pirates. In gentler moments, Menendez 
protected the land titles of the Indians and ob- 
tained subsidies for Franciscan missions. Men- 
endez and Andrew Jackson, two men who con- 
quered Florida, had much in common. 


The dominant interest groups in Spanish Flor- 
ida were soldiers, priests, and land-owners of 
Spanish ancestry. The military caste enjoyed the 
most prestige ; even the Spanish farmers belonged 
to the militia. Typical of military states, great 
power was concentrated in the governor, who was 
also Marquis over Lands and Captain General of 
the Fleet. Florida represented a compromise be- 
tween mercantilism and free enterprise ; the mother 
country permitted the provincial government to 
retain the profits from slaves and pearl fisheries, 
and Spain never realized profit from La Florida. 
Though the economy failed to realize the Men- 
endez dream of self-sufficiency, Spanish Florida 
did produce good domestic wines, some citrus 
fruits, figs, corn and tobacco. In 1574, Menendez 
died, and the province became directly responsible 
to the Spanish Crown. 

There were Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries 
in Spanish Florida. Franciscan monks found 
their way into the back country, where no soldier 
had set foot; many paid with their lives for this 
great faith in the Indians. After working in 
Florida for two centuries, the Franciscans had 
70 priests supervising 44 missions, with an esti- 
mated 30,000 Indian converts. Jonathan Dicker- 
son, a Quaker shipwrecked on the Florida coast 
in 1696, observed the civilizing influence of these 
missions upon the Indians. Shortly after 1597, 
Father Francis Pareja completed a grammar of 
the Indian dialects in this Spanish province. 

Disregarding the hardships of life in a frontier 
country, the Spanish founders never forgot how 
to laugh and play. There was fiesta time, when 
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streets were filled with extravagant costumes, 
men strumming guitars and folk-dancing, as Latins 
put away their fears to laugh and sing. 


Life in Spanish Florida could also be desolate 
and miserable; there was always insecurity about 
Indians and pirates; assistance from Spain was 
niggardly; there was always a paucity of agri- 
cultural products. The lesser Spanish forts at 
San Mateo, Sante Elena on Port Royal Sound, 
San Antonio near Charlotte Harbor, at Tegesta 
on the Miami River and at Santa Lucia on the 
St. Lucie River, were even less secure than St. 
Augustine. In May, 1668, Robert Searles (alias 
Davis), English pirate, plundered St. Augustine, 
murdering 60 Spanish residents. This incident 
moved the Spaniards to build a massive stone 
fortress, the Castillo de San Marcos, at the north 
entrance of St. Augustine Harbor. Though at- 
tacked in 1702, 1733 and 1740, the fort was never 
taken by force; it was the great philanthropist, 
James Oglethorpe, who failed to take the fort in 
1740. (This fortress still stands as a grim re- 
minder of Spanish power.) To check French 
aggression in the direction of West Florida, the 
Spanish occupied Pensacola Bay in 1698. 


In the Seven Years War, a desperate struggle 
for world power, Spain joined with France against 
England; when defeated in that war, Spain sur- 
rendered Florida to England, in return for per- 
mission to retain Cuba and the Philippines. In 
1763, the Union Jack waved over Florida, be- 
ginning a brief British rule of 20 years. 


FLorRIDA BETWEEN Two WorLps 


The merchants and farmers shared with the 
soldiers in the government of British Florida. 
While appeasing the Indian chiefs with gifts and 
superior British-made merchandise, the land office 
passed out 1,650,000 acres of land to promising 
settlers. Private property in land paved the way 
for profits and improved techniques in agriculture. 

The British vastly improved relations with the 
Indians. John Bartram records in his diary an 
Indian conference in 1765; on this occasion the 
governor, James Grant, personally presented to 
each chief a fine silver medal, while drums beat 
and guns fired. It was also understood that the 
British would protect Indian lands, West of the 


Appalachians, from the aggressive frontiersmen, 
then pushing westward and southward from the 
new republic to the north. 


Peaceful Indian relations stimulated trade and 
commerce. William Panton, John Leslie and 
Thomas Forbes came from Scotland to Charles- 
ton and Savannah, establishing trade with the 
Indians and storehouses from Sunbury, Georgia to 
Volusia, Florida. During the American Revo- 
lution, the firm moved to St. Augustine; the com- 
pany name became Panton, Leslie and Company. 
Transacting more business with the Indians than 
any other Southern company, Panton and Leslie 
secured monopoly of this trade in the second 
Spanish period 1783-1819. The company records, 
embracing 40 years of Florida’s history, are pre- 
served by the Florida Historical Society in Gaines- 
ville. Florida exports increased; in 1776, 65,000 
barrels of oranges and great quantities of lumber 
and naval stores were exported. 

In the British period, civil government first 
came to Florida. The governor and his council 
were appointed by the Crown, but common law, 
freedom of contract, trial by jury, and an appre- 
ciation of English civil liberties came to Florida 
to stay. For administrative purposes, Florida 
was now two provinces, East and West Floridas. 
West Florida included the territory around Mo- 
bile, Biloxi and Natchez. 

James Grant, bachelor governor, made Florida 
into the gayest place in America; there were balls, 
assemblies and concerts. Some division and ir- 
regularity was occasioned by the small number 
of females in the population. 

As the American Revolution came to a close, 
Florida resumed her role as a pawn in the con- 
flicts between the Old and New Worlds. Florida 
was now returned to Spain to check expansion of 
the United States, and remained under the Span- 
ish until joined to the United States in 1821. 


SPAIN RETURNS TO FLORIDA, 1783-1821 


In 1785, there were 50,000 settlers in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, who disapproved of the 
Spanish and English trade with the Indians— 
this trade sent firearms and firewater to Indians, 
resulting in the massacre of United States citizens 
in the frontier areas. Spain, now reduced to a 
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position of impotency in world affairs by costly 
wars and revolutions, was incapable of policing 
Florida. Banditti (white and red men) and even 
bands of runaway slaves crossed the border to 
murder and pilfer from Georgia and Carolina 
farmers. Unwilling to tolerate this anarchy in a 
neighboring state, frontiersmen threatened to oc- 
cupy Florida and claim it for the United States. 

In futile efforts to halt the southward march of 
the United States, Spain allied with heretics, 
Englishmen, and even with ancient enemies, the 
Indians. English land titles were respected. 
Panton and Leslie (an English trading company ) 
received a monopoly of the Indian trade, and 
tribal chiefs were placed on the Spanish payroll. 

Encouraged by the Madison administration, in 
1810 eighty men revolted at Baton Rouge and 
ucciared that area to be independent of Spanish 
Florida. Powerless to put down the revolt, Spain 
could only look on as the United States annexed 
a section of West Florida. In answer to a ques- 
tion from the French ambassador, James Monroe 
caxplained that we only annexed the territory to 
forestall British intentions to seize it. In the late 
summer of 1817, Indians in the Tallahassee area 
were reported as preparing to make attacks on 
American outposts. General Gaines, a subordi- 
nate to Andrew Jackson, crossed the border and 
destroyed an Indian village. In the village, he 
found evidence of British support for the Semi- 
nole Indians. The Indians retaliated with an 
ambush on the Apalachicola River, in which 37 
soldiers, 7 wives and 4 children were killed. 
Secretary of War John Calhoun ordered Andrew 
Jackson to assume command of United States 
forces at Fort Scott; from there he marched into 
Florida to attack the Seminoles. The Spanish gov- 
ernor protested in vain. In the Pinckney Treaty 
of 1795, Spain had agreed to keep order in Florida 
and now failed to live up to treaty obligations, 
Jackson explained. On March 26, 1818, Jack- 
son demanded and obtained surrender of St. 
Marks, where Indians were believed to be pro- 
tected by the Spanish. The culprits had escaped, 
but Jackson seized two Britishers, Arbuthnot and 
Armbrister, who were arrested and accused of 
inciting the Indian outrages. A_ court-martial 
hurriedly convened and found the Britishers guilty 


as charged. The case against Arbuthnot was not 
entirely clear; Armbrister confessed to inciting 
the Indians against Americans. Armbrister was 
shot and Arbuthnot was hanged. When the 
Spanish governor declared the Escambia River 
closed, Jackson, with apparently no authorization, 
marched to Pensacola and occupied that city. He 
then handed Florida to Madison and Monroe, who 
were embarrassed with the problem of a fait 
accompli. In Monroe’s cabinet only John Quincy 
Adams, later condemned by Jackson and his party, 
upheld Old Hickory in the Florida affair. Adams, 
with his remarkable vision of the Twentieth 
Century, glimpsed great industrial developments 
from Florida’s abundant resources. There were 
multitudes of Jackson partisans; public ovations 
were given to the great warrior in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. President Monroe, 
too good a politician to tangle with the general, 
refused to discipline him. Secretary of State 
Adams asked Spain to provide larger garrisons 
and police Florida or let the United States have 
it. On February 22, 1819, the Spanish agreed 
to the terms of the Adams-Onis Treaty, approved 
by the United States Senate on February 22, 1821. 
The United States received the Floridas, with a 
settlement of the troublesome boundaries; the 
United States agreed to pay off the claims of 
American citizens against Spain, estimated at $5,- 
000,000. No money actually went to Spain in 
payment for Florida. Florida ended its inter- 
national role to become a part of the United 
States. The Power of the Past ceded a strategic 
northern outpost to the Power of the Future. 


FLORIDA THE TERRITORY, 1821-1845 


Andrew Jackson regarded his appointment as 
Provisional Governor of Florida to be vindication 
for his previous activities in Florida. Rachel 
Jackson thought Florida a rowdy place. She was 
shocked by the gaiety, dancing, and gambling 
among the Latins. Jackson restored semi-civil 
government to Florida, with judges, attorneys, 
and collectors, functioning as civilian appointees. 
When Monroe overruled Jackson’s appointees, 
General Jackson resigned, and William P. Du 
Val of Kentucky was appointed Territorial Gov- 
ernor, in which post he served for 12 years. He 
was succeeded by John H. Eaton, who brought 
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his wife, Peggy, to Florida; the former barmaid 
was snubbed by the frontier aristocracy. Another 
outstanding governor was Richard Keith Call, a 
Jacksonian partisan, who would long be respected 
in state politics. 

The dominant class in Territorial Florida was 
the planter aristocracy. Central Florida land was 
being planted in cotton with slave labor. Oranges, 
lumber, sugar cane, tobacco, corn and rice were 
also being produced. Almost one million acres 
of land was sold by the Federal Land Office to 
American settlers. The small frontier farmers 
accepted the political and economic leadership of 
the planters. 

In 1826, Florida began electing a popular legis- 
lative council, later replaced by a Senate and 
House of Representatives. In 1838, a conven- 
tion met at St. Joseph, Florida to request state- 
hood. While Florida waited to become the 27th 
state, the depression of the late 1830's closed every 
bank and the terrible Seminole War retarded the 
settlement of frontier areas. 


The Seminole chiefs had agreed that their 
tribes would move to new lands, west of the’ Mis- 
sissippi. The majority of Indians opposed this 
migration and followed their courageous chief, 
Osceola, battling the choice units of the United 
States Army for seven years. Osceola was taken 
prisoner under a flag of truce and died, a prisoner 
in Charleston, South Carolina. His warriors 
prolonged the struggle, until only 100 warriors 
were living to accept the surrender terms. These 
warriors and their descendants were permitted to 
remain in South Florida. Probably, the first 
authentic account of many events in the Osceola 
life story is found in the Osceola number of the 
Florida Historical Quarterly, published in April, 
1955, by the Florida Historical Society. Julien 
Yonge is editor of the Quarterly. 


FLORIDA THE STATE 


At last, Iowa asked to join the Union as a free 
state, so that Florida could be admitted as a slave 
state, preserving a balance of free and slave states 
in the Senate. Elections for state officials were 
held in May, 1845. Democrat William Moseley, a 
planter and lawyer, became the first governor of 
the state. When the assembly heard the gov- 


ernor’s address, members wore black armbands, in 
remembrance of the death of Andrew Jackson, 
whose passing had just been announced, but as 
Jackson would have willed it, there was celebra- 
tion in Tallahassee and whiskey flowed freely. 
The first governor spoke for state’s rights. R. 
W. Patrick, commenting on this period, estimated 
that there were less than 80 farms of 1,000 acres 
or more in Florida, but the small farmers and 
mechanics hoped to be planters someday. In the 
first 10 years of statehood, Whigs elected candi- 
dates to office, but by 1860, most citizens were 
Democrats, preparing to make great sacrifices in 
defense of the agricultural economy. Richard 
Call, respected Unionist, could denounce secession, 
but men of lesser stature would not follow him. 

Economic progress was made in these early 
days of statehood. Slaves and frontiersmen felled 
trees, built houses, and cultivated lands. The 
International Improvement Act of 1855 gave 
generous grants in bonds to private companies 
for construction of railroads, paying $10,000 for 
each mile of railroad. By 1860, Jacksonville, 
Lake City and St. Marks were linked by rail 
lines. Cattle ranches multiplied, and the popu- 
lation doubled in the first 15 years of statehood. 

Statehood accelerated far-reaching social 
changes. In 1849, 5 per cent of receipts from all 
land sales were granted to public education; by 
1860 there were one hundred free public schools. 
The legislature of 1851 established two semi- 
naries; the one at Ocala later became the Uni- 
versity of Florida; and the one at Tallahassee was 
to become the Florida College for Women. Bap- 
tist, Methodist and Presbyterian ministers rode 
their frontier circuits, capturing most of the back 
country for their respective faiths. 

Agricultural Florida joined in the War for 
Southern Independence to cast off the economic 
yoke of Yankee commercialism. On January 3, 
1861, Florida seceded from the Union ; Governor- 
elect John Milton and Floridians celebrated with 
a colorful torchlight parade in Tallahassee. The 
peninsular state supplied 15,000 men for the Con- 
federate armies and 1300 men volunteered to fight 
for the Union. The protected rivers of the 
peninsula were a refuge for Confederate boats, and 
Florida was supplying 25,000 cattle and 10,000 
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hogs to the Southern armies in 1864. Florida 
men were deferred from military service to pro- 
duce salt for preserving army food. Confederate 
armies held tenaciously to the interior of Florida. 
When the Southern armies surrendered to Grant, 
the unhappy Florida governor ended his own life ; 
he would not endure the humiliation of defeat. 
In May,1865, a mixed garrison of Union soldiers 
and emancipated slaves brought martial law and 
the era of reconstruction to the state. Florida 
was made part of the Third Military District. 
Delegates were elected to a state constitutional 
convention to frame a new constitution, which 
would readmit the state to her rightful place in the 
Union. The Florida Republican Party was seri- 
ously split between conservatives, followers of 
Johnson, and radicals who subscribed to the 
philosophy of Thad Stevens. The result was a 
constitution with some good qualities. It improved 
the criminal code, protected the rights of women 
and children, and made education the responsi- 
bility of the state. Reconstruction Governor 
Harrison Reed, a conservative Republican, was so 
hated by the radical Republicans for his fairness 
to Florida citizens, that they impeached him twice, 
but failed to convict him. With some encourage- 
ment from the native white population, Negroes 
lost interest in the franchise. By 1875, the Demo- 
crats were able to elect Charles Jones to the 
United States Senate. In 1876, official returns 
indicated a small majority for Tilden presidential 
electors. A United States Congressional com- 
mittee accepted Republican returns, and the 
Florida electors provided the margin for a Hayes 
victory. In a spirit of compromise with Florida, 
the Republican Supreme Court of Florida ruled 
the disputed gubernatorial contest to have been 
won by a Democrat. Reconstruction ended in 
Florida, as Governor-elect Drew asked the citizens 
to let old animosities die. Some northern adven- 
turers remained in Florida, investing in orange 
groves or lumber mills, and becoming good citi- 
zens. With the Democrats championing white- 
supremacy, one-party politics developed. How- 
ever the post-war Democratic Party shed its 
agrarian tradition ; in truth, this was a new Demo- 
cratic Party, dedicated to commercialization and 


industrialization of the state, even avowing will- 


ingness to cooperate with the once-hated Yankee 
investors. 


Since 1880, Florida has developed into the 
most industrialized and highest per capita in- 
come state in the southeast. Guide books pic- 
tured the area as a winter playground and a 
land of opportunity for all. By 1882, thousands 
of tourists journeyed up and down the rivers in 
luxurious steamers. Encouraged by a friendly 
state government, the titans of the railroad in- 
dustry came to Florida. William D. Chipley 
linked the cities of Pensacola, Milton, De Funiak 
Springs and Marianna with rail lines. Henry B. 
Plant, a Connecticut Yankee, built a railroad on 
the west coast of Florida, and Henry M. Flagler 
followed with a line from Jacksonville to Miami 
on the east coast, building beautiful hotels along 
the way. These railroads brought more permanent 
settlers. In the Spanish-American and two 
World Wars, service men visited Florida; many 
of these decided to make their homes in the state. 
Drainage of the Everglades made that area habita- 
ble. In the 1920’s, the real estate boom came to 
Florida, as Florida cities moved their city limits 
three miles outside of town, evidently expecting 
all Yankees to migrate to Florida. The hurricane 
of 1926 deflated this boom, but south Florida had 
ceased to be a frontier and was fast becoming 
America’s playground. As an incentive to busi- 
ness, the state removed taxes on income, in- 
heritance and land. (Most Florida taxes are de- 
rived from those businesses which benefit from 
protection by the state, such as wine, liquor, race- 
tracks and pari-mutuel betting; there are also 
taxes on luxuries.) In 1940, 55 per cent of 
Florida’s population lived in cities of more than 
2500 population, making Florida an urban state. 
By 1950, the state was producing 70 per cent 
of the nation’s phosphate, 30 per cent of the 
world’s supply of naval stores, and lumber for 
many industries. Processed foods, clothing, bev- 
erages, cigars and fiber goods were being turned 
out in quantity. Florida’s agriculture became 
more diversified, the Everglades becoming a sugar 
bowl for the nation. Citrus, tropical fruits, cot- 
ton, oats, pecans, potatoes, vegetables, corn and 
cattle are also produced on Florida farms. 


Wise political leadership has encouraged this 
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phenomenal development of Florida in the past 
century. In the 1890’s Populist Democrats felt 
that the new capitalist enterprise should accept 
some responsibility to the people of the state; 
Senator Wilkinson Call, Representative Stephen 
R. Mallory and Governor Napolean Bonaparte 
Broward represented this point of view. Broward, 
a former river steamboat captain, became gov- 
ernor in 1904. He secured a state railroad com- 
mission for Florida, state game and fish laws, 
drainage of the Everglades, and a program of 
conservation for Florida’s forests. Broward also 
proposed a state health insurance plan and reap- 
portionment of the state legislature. (Governor 
Le Roy Collins, the present governor, carries on 
the battle for reapportionment to give all Florida 
citizens a fair share in the state’s government.) 
Governors Albert W. Gilchrist, Park Trammel, 
and Sidney J. Catts, carried on in the Broward 
tradition for sound progressive government. 


Florida remains a land of opportunity. It 
abounds with a frontier spirit, tempered with the 
wisdom of four centuries of continuous history. 


The state is proud to be the land of Ponce de 
Leon, Menendez, Father Pareja, Osceola, Andrew 


Jackson, Peggy Eaton, William Jennings Bryan, 
Thomas A. Edison, Colin Kelly and the land 
where old St. Augustine keeps her stately watch 
over a continent. America of today is what the 
conquistadors hoped it would be, “the hope of 
the old world.”” Ponce de Leon’s Pascua Florida 
is now a happy, healthy and prosperous land; it 
is America’s Florida. 


South Winds 


By MARTHA ELEANOR BARTH 


South Winds, | hear you calling me 
When dawn descends the hill; 

I hear your voice in every vine, 

When all things else are still. 

And often through the hours of toil, 

I feel your gentle calm— 

The healing of your wings, South Winds, 
The soothing touch of balm. 

And when the shades of twilight fall 

You whisper through the trees ; 

There’s magic in your breath, South Winds, 
And music in your breeze. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 
Southern Authors 


ADVENTURES OF A SLUM FIGHTER. By 
Charles Palmer. Tupper and Love. $4.00 
Charles F. Palmer is an Atlanta businessman 

who owns a number of office buildings. Each 

day as he drove to work he passed one of At- 
lanta’s numerous slum areas. It was on one 
such drive in 1933 that Mr. Palmer had an idea. 

The Roosevelt Administration’s National In- 

dustrial Recovery Act had just been enacted, al- 

locating more than one hundred million dollars 
for clearing slums and building low-cost housing. 

Mr. Palmer explored the law and found, as he 

puts it, “The man who assembled the property 

for clearance and rebuilding could expect to earn 
reasonable commissions.” 


Of course we live in a generation when we are 
taught that a man should not think in terms of 
profit and a simple business deal. But Mr. 
Palmer’s thinking was along that line, and it 
lead him to spear-head the first slum clearance 
project in America, to study housing abroad, to 
become active in many other similar projects. It 
is difficult now to realize that twenty-five years 
ago slum clearance was viewed with alarm by 
many Americans. Charles Palmer ran into all 
manner of difficulties before his first project was 
off the drawing boards. 

Governor Eugene Talmadge stated, “Slums 
don’t hurt nobody. In fact, slums are good for 
Makes stronger. You gotta be 
strong to survive slums.” To the Governor’s op- 
position was added that of most Atlanta business 
men. And the project was made more difficult 
by the wishy-washy attitude of Atlanta’s mayor 


and the unbelievable confusion of the New Deal. 


people. "em 


But in time and after many difficulties, Tech- 
wood Homes, the first slum clearance-housing 
project in America, was dedicated on September 
Ist, 1936 with one hundred and sixteen families 
living in the project. There followed other proj- 
ects in Atlanta and in other American cities. 


After getting the slum clearance bug, Mr. 


Palmer began traveling abroad, studying similar 
projects in other countries. Much of his account 
is taken up with these trips which are not par- 
ticularly interesting and included visits to Italy, 
Russia and Great Britain. 


While studying slum clearance and housing in 
Europe, Palmer made motion pictures of what he 
saw. From a political-historical standpoint, the 
story of the Palmer movies is extremely interest- 
ing. Thinking that if he could show the movies 
to President Roosevelt he could increase admin- 
istration interest in housing, Palmer began to 
peck away at the portals of the White House. He 
writes of Ickes and Hopkins and his efforts to 
interest these gentlemen. Promises would be 
made and forgotten. Mr. Palmer had a difficult 
time until he discovered the key to action. Mrs. 
Roosevelt saw his movies, and henceforth Palmer 
had easier sailing. 


The manner in which it was possible to get 
things done through the first lady is intriguing, 
and the reader perhaps will compare Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s influence and willingness to use it with 
the last two quiet and self-effacing first ladies. 
Naturally, since Mr. Palmer was able to make 
progress through the first lady’s influence, he sees 
nothing sinister or even undignified in the extent 
of that influence. 

The story of Charles Palmer’s fight is interest- 
ing and generally well written. It includes many 
sidelights on some of the key officials of the New 
Deal and their methods of operation. President 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt, Harold Ickes, 
Harry Hopkins and others are deeply involved 
in the story. Perhaps the best written section 
is that which details the opposition Mr. Palmer 
and his associates encountered in Atlanta and 
the manner in which the first slum clearance and 
housing project in America was initiated in spite 
of opposition. 


HOW FAR THE PROMISED LAND? 


By 
Walter White. Viking. $3.50 


This is a book that provides important back- 
ground for all those interested in the question of 
desegregation and in the South there are few 





not so interested. Walter White died in March, 
1955, after many years as executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. “How Far the Promised 
Land?” is a progress report of the Negro’s ad- 
vancement, in the South and in the nation as 
a whole. It is at times an excellent account, but 
at other times the author is puzzling in his ap- 
proach and his statements. 


For instance, White begins his account on the 
false premise that America’s “mistreatment” of 
the Negro is the most important factor in the 
Cold War. He states that the book was written 
when during a round-the-world trip he realized 
that the Communists were winning the people of 
Asia because of America’s treatment of colored 
people. Devoting several pages to his visit to 
India, he describes the experience of meeting with 
representatives of the press who believed that 
“America is barbarous in its treatment of all non- 
white beings.” Now we cannot but admit that 
some people, under communist influence, may 
profess to believe this. But Mr. White con- 
tinues, in the next sentence, to state of himself 
and the other Americans in the party, “All of 
us were handicapped and embarrassed because 
the facts were indisputable.” 


Since when have all the facts of American life 
proved that we are “barbarous” in our treat- 
ment of all non-whites? And the author forgets, 
as do many other writers, this indisputable fact: 
the American Negro is better off and better 
treated than the average citizen of India, China, 
Burma or the other nations of Asia or the Middle 
East. It is true that Communists use the issue 
nonetheless ; but it is further true that thousands 
of people have seen American Negroes in the 
armed services and know that these Americans 
were wealthy in comparison to the average Asian. 
In spite of what Walter White, Norman Cousins 
and others may say, the treatment of the Negro 
is not a primary propaganda issue among com- 
mon people in Asia and Africa. 

After getting off to a bad start, Walter White 
does provide convincing evidence of progress for 
the colored people of this country. He takes up, 
in order, progress in enfranchisement, in the 
armed services, in housing, in health. One of 
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his best chapters is that dealing with the Negro 
and communism in America. In spite of the 
fact that the Communists made the Negro a 
prime target in America, communism failed ut- 
terly. Writes Walter White, “By 1954 less than 
one hundred (Negroes) remained as avowed 
party members out of a Negro population which 
had grown to more than fifteen million.” 


White ascribes this failure to the Negro dis- 
like of dictatorship of any kind, to the Communist 
program to establish a separate “black republic” 
in America which did not appeal to the colored 
population, and to the arrogant manner of Com- 
munist operations in America. This reviewer 
cannot but wonder why White did not point these 
facts out to his Communist and pro-Communist 
questioners in India, who, he tells us, put him 
so much on the spot. 


Walter White honestly reports tremendous 
progress for the Negro. But here and there he 
is inaccurate. In writing of the Negro vote in 
the South, he states that “. . . he generally votes 
against the incumbent, with the idea of negating 
the candidate’s seniority rights and important com- 
mittee appointments.” Actually, this is not true, 
as too often the Negro vote is in a block, easily 
manipulated by the incumbent or any other candi- 
date who has the organization and finances to do 
so. 


This reviewer also wonders if the author is cor- 
rect in ascribing anti-Negro bias to Herbert 
Hoover and to General Douglas MacArthur. And 
when White writes of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
“stirring” leadership, he fails utterly to take into 
account the harm this “leadership” often brought 
to the colored people as Mrs. Roosevelt bulled 
her way about. 


ALL THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. By 
Edith Deen. Harper. $4.95 


Edith Deen is a well known Fort Worth writer. 
For a quarter of a century she has edited the 
woman’s page of the Fort Worth Press and has 
written a column for the paper for 27 years. Her 
husband is a former mayor of the city. Several 
years ago Mrs. Deen ran a series of articles on 
“Great Women of the Bible” in her newspaper 
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column. The interest in this series suggested the 
possibilities of a book, covering all the women 
of the Bible. About that time Mrs, Deen read 
a history of the publishing house of Harper. She 
noted that early women in the Harper family 
bore such Biblical names as Lydia, Phoebe and 
Rebekah. On the basis of the names, Mrs. Deen 
wrote Harper, asking if they might be interested 
in her book on all the women of the Bible. They 
were, and the present volume is the result. 


Mrs. Deen’s treatment is simple yet wonder- 
fully complete. At the top of each biography she 
includes on the left hand side of the page all the 
Biblical references to the woman in question. On 
the left hand side is a short statement about the 
Then 
follows the detailed story with the bare details 
that are often given in the Bible filled in so that 
the woman becomes a physical and spiritual per- 
sonality. 

“All of the Bible” is divided 
chronologically as follows: Women of the Dawn, 
Women of Israel’s Heroic Age, Women in the 
Days of the Kings, Women in an Era of Political 
Decline, Women in Christ’s Time, Women in the 
Early Days of the Church. In addition there are 
listings, separating the women into daughters, 


woman and her place in the scriptures. 


the Women 


The sum 
of Mrs. Deen’s work is an unusual book, reverent 
in its treatment, a tremendous addition to our 
religious literature. 


wives, mothers and unnamed women. 


Nowhere else except in the 
Bible, at least until the nineteenth century, were 
Writes Mrs. 
Deen, ‘““You can almost trace the light and dark- 
Bible by the women themselves. 
Hannah, praying mother of Samuel, gave birth to 
a son who became the first great Hebrew prophet. 


women treated as human beings. 


ness in the 


And, of course, there was the mother of Jesus. 
On the other hand Jezebel and Herodias were 
vile influences, the first tearing apart the northern 
kingdom of Israel, the second causing John the 
Baptist to be beheaded. 

They are all there, vibrantly alive—saints and 
harlots, faithful mothers and wives, queens, con- 


cubines and business women. 
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Briefly Noted 


THE HORSE SOLDIERS. By Harold Sin- 
clair. Harper. $3.95 


A novel of an actual Union raid two hundred 
miles into Confederate territory. 


SUNDAY SHOES. 
Pageant. $3.00 


A first novel, of a girl growing up in a South- 
ern town during the first part of the 20th century. 


CRUMBS FROM THE MASTER’S TABLE. 
By Cleavant Derricks, $2.50 
An analysis of many false notions held about 

the Negro, and a case for the Negro presented 

without recrimination. 


A CLEAR PLACE IN THE SKY. By Mary 
F. Rosborough. Crowell. $3.00 
A novel about Jeff and Maggie who sought a 
new life in the Florida Everglades and found 


drama, danger and adventure. By the author of 
“Don’t You Cry for Me.” 


By Margaret C. Belcher. 


Exposition. 


THE SCARLET CORD. By Frank G. Slaugh- 
ter. Doubleday. $3.95 
Another Biblical novel, the story of a much 
maligned woman of Jericho. 


THE OUTLAWED BANNER. By Garland 
Roark. Doubleday. $3.95 
A novel of a Confederate raider and a hunted 
man on a hunted ship. 


KEN LOEFFLER ON BASKETBALL. 
Ken Loeffler. Prentice-Hall. $3.95 
The basketball coach of Texas A. and A. College 
tells why and how he has been a successful coach. 
Illustrated with photographs, charts, and dia- 
grams. 


GLENPORT, 
Boles. 


By 


ILLINOIS. 
Macmillan. $4.50 

Mr. Boles, a native Alabaman, writes of three 
decades in the life of Glenport and of the three 
Grayleafs, Ave, Jena, and Tone. 


KENTUCKY HEYDAY. By Arnold Strode- 
Jackson. Vantage. $3.95 
The life and times of Matthew Harris Jouett, 


By Paul Darcy 
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a Kentucky artist who was a friend of such men 
as Audubon, Daniel Boone and Aaron Burr. 


JOURNEY DOWN A RAINBOW. By J. B. 
Priestley & Jacquette Hawkes. Harper. $3.50 
A novelist and his archaeologist wife write on 

the Southwest. He reports on motels, strip- 

teases, a football game while she writes of Indian 
rituals and the Indians. 


THE LAST ROUND. By 
Morrow. $3.00 
A novel of a Texas boy’s rise to fame in the 
ring and of the conflicts that result outside the 
fight ring. 


Frank O’Rourke. 


THE TRUMPET UNBLOWN. By William 
Hoffman. Doubleday. $3.95 
The author is a teacher of English at Hampden 
College, Virginia. His novel is of an American 
medical outfit during World War II, and of the 
moral deterioration of the men under the influence 
of strain, lechery and drunkenness. 


ROMANCE OF A LITTLE VILLAGE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Cleofas Jaramillo. Naylor. $3.00 
Autobiography of a New Mexico woman of 

Spanish descent. 


WOMEN AGAINST SLAVERY. By Samuel 
Sillen. Masses & Mainstream. $1.50 
Sketches of women who took part in anti- 

slavery activities before the Civil War. 


SAMUEL STONE AND HIS WIFE, MARY 
ANN CHUNN. By Dolly Stone. 
Naylor. $5.00 
Biography of a couple from early residence in 

Virginia, Tennessee and Alabama through migra- 

tion to Missouri and Texas. 


Mary 


From the University Presses 
ACADIAN ODYSSEY. 


3v Oscar Winzerling. 
Louisiana State. 


$4.85 

Literate Americans are generally acquainted 
with the sad story of the Acadians through Long- 
fellow. But few of us know the complete story 
of this proud people. Uncertainty beclouds the 





origin of the name Acadia, the term for a vast 
area of land lying northeast of Maine. We do 
know that the first successful colonization of the 
area was made in 1604. The settlements 
flourished for almost a decade until an English 
sea captain sailed up the coast, shelling and firing 
the settlements and driving the inhabitants into 
the forests. For twenty years colonization efforts 
were abandoned. When Acadia was restored to 
France by the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye in 
1632, further colonization schemes were devel- 
oped. Within a few years the Acadians came 
into being, men and women of sturdy stock from 
Brittany and Touraine. These were the first suc- 
cessful colonizers of Canada. 


The Acadians were simple, kindhearted, very 
religous and generally not well educated. But 
from the very beginning, their lot was tragic. The 
leaders of the original successful colony fought 
among themselves. Eventually the Acadians 
found themselves pawns in the wars between 
France and Britain. The Acadian position, ac- 
cording to the author “. . . was the awkward one 
of having a foot in both camps. To live under 
English protection and in an English-owned 
colony while at the same time declaring loyalty to 
the French king was an attitude that could hardlv 
win approval from the English government.” Yet 
that is the position the Acadians took when Eng- 
land won their lands. The English solved the 
problem by ordering the 
Acadians in 1755. 

Then began one of the most inhuman episodes 
in the history of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Acadians were simply uprooted, families separated 
deliberately. There was no real plan of reloca- 
tion. Ship loads of Acadians were sent forth to 
various of the thirteen colonies. Two thousand 
were shipped to Boston where they were treated 
like slaves. Hundreds ended up in the Carolinas, 
in Georgia, in New York; others died by the 
hundreds as they were shunted about from port 
to port. 


expulsion of the 


There were many different groups deported. 
But Dr. Winzerling has built his story around 
three groups. One thousand five hundred shipped 
to Virginia, but the Virginians would have nothing 
to do with them and ordered the ships to set sail 
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for England. Another group of 2,000 were to be 
dumped in French ports. France did not want 
her own citizens, and those who did not die of 
small pox, ended up in English concentration 
camps. The third group of 500 had been sent to 
various colonies but escaped to France. 


“Acadian Odyssey” is the story of the 28 years 
in which these three groups of Acadians wandered 
about, or were held in crowded English seaport 
camps. At various times French officials took 
an interest in their plight. Louis XV promised 
help, financial support and land in France. But 
the king’s officials were inefficient, or interested in 
personal profit, and promises were not fulfilled. 
It was not until 1783 that the Acadians found 
real help. A Louisiana Naturalist, Monsieur 
Peyroux de la Coudreniere, became interested in 
their plight. He in turn interested the Spanish 
Government in resettling the Acadians in Louisi- 
ana. 


The Spanish Ambassador in Paris, the Gover- 
nor of Louisiana and other high ranking Spanish 
officials were able to keep promises that the 
French were unable to keep in behalf of their 
own citizens. In time, a total of seven expedi- 
tions set forth from France, landing nearly 1600 
Acadians. In time another three or four thousand 
filtered in from the American colonies and the 


West Indies. 


With complete documentation, the author tells 
the story of the seven expeditions, of the principle 
Acadians and Spanish officials involved. It was 
an expensive operation for Spain. The final bill 
amounted to $61,424.12. And after the Acadians 
arrived in Louisiana, large sums were spent in 
rehabilitating the new colonists. Each Acadian 
was given an allowance of seven and a half cents 
a day until their farms were producing and they 
were thoroughly settled. 


The story of the Acadians is interesting. Most 
of us think of the Spanish as unbelievably cruel 
during their days of colonizing the New World. 
Yet, as Dr. Winzerling points out, “Through the 
humanity of the Spanish nation, the Acadians 
at last found a home, arable lands, and a new 
Acadia in Louisiana. There, their descendents 
today enjoy the right to live in peace and free- 


~ become so deeply imbedded in our culture. 


dom, possess the fruits of their labors, and wor- 
ship God as did their ancestors in Old Acadia.” 


THE AMERICAN COWBOY. By Joe Frantz 
and Julian E. Choate, Jr. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $3.75 


The authors have set out to dissect the Ameri- 
can cowboy, separating myth from reality. Cer- 
tainly no figure in the American tradition has 
Wil- 
liam Boyd, better known as Hopalong Cassidy, 
can, as the authors point out “walk into almost 
any public gathering anywhere in the United 
States and promptly be mobbed by fans”. By 
1952 Boyd’s version of the American cowboy 
was being pictured on 63 television stations and 
heard over 152 radio stations. And then there 
is the Lone Ranger, Gene Autry and many lesser 
“cowboys” who delight and thrill not only the 
younger set, for a surprising number of adults 
follow the adventures of today’s cowboys. 


The authors trace the development of the real 
cowboy through the days of the great trail drives. 
They go into interesting detail as to the make up 
of a trail outfit, the duties of each member. It 
was the “trail” that gave the cowboy his historic 
stature, and it was the cowtown at the end of the 
trail that gave him his bad reputation. From the 
trail drives, the authors move on to the life of the 
cowboys on the big ranches and the range, the 
range wars, stories of cowboys who were lawless. 
In each type of cowboy activity they separate fact 
from fiction. But in the end the cowboy comes 
out not too unlike William Boyd’s modern por- 
trayal. There were brave ones (few however, 
carried a gun on both hips; the author points out 
that the weight alone of two guns would be a 
deterent,); there were outlaws; and often the 
folks at the end of the trail had good reason to 
prepare for a storm when the cowboys arrived 
after days or weeks on a dusty trail. 


“The American Cowboy” ends with a study of 


cowboy literature. Here the “truthtellers” are 
separated from those writers who have allowed 
their imaginatiops to run riot over the cowboy. 
In addition to authors who are considered truth- 
ful in their accounts of the cowboy and his west, 
a number of magazines are named. 





Julian Choate is a professor of English at David 
Lipscomb College in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
Joe Frantz is a member of the history depart- 
ment at the University of Texas. Nothing that 
the authors have written will change the status 
of the cowboy, well expressed in their own words, 
“The American cowboy has carved a niche—niche 
nothing, it’s a gorge—in American affection as a 
folk hero, and in this role we have surveyed him.” 
The book includes sixteen pages of cowboy pic- 
tures. 


THE BIRTH OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS. 
By Robert Allen Rutland. University of North 
Carolina. $5.00 
This book traces the Bill of Rights from its 

British and other predecessors up to the present 

time. But in addition to excellent background 

information the author also includes a full re- 
port of how and why the first 10 Constitutional 

Amendments were added. The book is filled with 

information about the genesis of our Bill of 

Rights and also with the personalities of men 

of Revolutionary days who were involved in the 

development of the Constitution. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH TO- 
DAY AND TOMORROW. Edited by Ernst 
Swanson and John Griffin. University of 
North Carolina Press. $5.00 
This book brings together in statistical man- 

ner some of the basic data through which South- 

ern schooling must be seen if a proper under- 
standing of the problems of desegregation are 
to be understood. It is an extension and supple- 
ment to Ashmore’s “The Negro and the Schools”. 

Professors Swanson and Griffin have edited the 

results of the second phase of the Ashmore 

project, a study of economic and population prob- 
lems relating to the Southern school problem. 

The authors emphasize the great effort which 

Southern states have made during the past decade 

to provide for the rapidly increasing school popu- 

lation of both races. Mr. Swanson is Professor 
of Economics at Emory University and Mr. Grif- 

fin is Associate Professor of Sociology and Di- 

rector of Community Educational Service at the 

same institution. 
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Among the Juveniles 


WALL STREET. 
Doubleday. $2.75 
Only one out of fourteen American adults own 

shares in publicly owned corporations, and it is 

doubtful if all these people really understand the 
operation of the Stock Exchange. Certainly most 
of our young people have no knowledge at all 
of Wall Street. Furthermore, during the past 
decade many youngsters have been subjected to 

a type of teaching that deprecates the American 

free enterprise system. 

It is therefore with pleasure that the SOUTHERN 
OBSERVER calls attention to “Wall Street” by 
Dorothy Sterling and with excellent photographs 
by Myron Ehrenberg. Specifically for the 9 to 
12 age group, this book should also have value 
all through high school. In fact this reviewer, 
long past the latter age group, but having the 
book, now understands for the first time just how 
the Stock Exchange operates. 

Dorothy Sterling begins with a simple illus- 
tration. A group of children decide to start a 
lemonade stand, pooling their resources and 
raising a total of $10. Since different members 
of the group have different resources, Lemonade, 
Inc. issues thirty shares of stock at twenty-five 
cents a share and five bonds at five cents each. 
She follows Lemonade Inc. through the summer, 
shows what dividends are, and how they are 
issued. When one child needs cash, she sells out 
to another of the group. 


By Dorothy Sterling. 


With this illustration of an experience millions 
of American children are familiar with, the au- 
thor moves into the operation of the Stock Ex- 
change. She traces its history and growth, de- 
scribes the 1920’s when traders violated ethics, 
shows the safe guards that have been developed 
as a result of such practices as “short selling”. 

Each section of the book includes excellent illus- 
trations so that the reader can follow every de- 
velopment in a typical day’s operation. Writes 
Miss Sterling, “Just as you can go to the market 
to buy a pound of hamburger or a dozen oranges, 
so you can go to the market to buy shares in a 
corporation that manufactures television sets or 
mines uranium.” 

Following the purchase of shares in “Amalga- 
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mated Baseball Bat’ from the telephone call to 
the broker to the moment “Sold” is shouted at 
the trading post, the reader young and old learns 
exactly how Wall Street operates. In the process 
the reader is taken on a guided tour of the New 
York Stock Exchange and the American Stock 
Exchange, from the gilt-trimmed meeting room 
of the governors to the exciting floor where mil- 
lions of dollars worth of shares in American 
industry change hands every day. 

“Wall Street” is well written and illustrated, 
an exciting book to read and one that explains 
simply and thoroughly the intricate operations of 
the world’s largest “supermarket”. 





For the Very Young 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Ingri and 

Edgar P. D’Aulaire. Doubleday. $2.75 

The authors depict the life of George Wash- 
ington up to the time he became “Father of His 
Country”. Beginning with the little boy George 
growing up on a Virginia plantation, the book 
traces his life and development through a series 
of glowing pictures and simple text. The child 
sees Washington learning to ride horseback, play- 
ing games, going to school, studying surveying, 
hunting, then as he becomes a man, taking part in 
the struggle for Independence. “George Wash- 
ington” is a book that will be enjoyed by those 
who are so young they can only look at the pic- 
tures, and it will be equally worthwhile for the 
older child who can read. The D’Aulaire’s have 
produced several similar books including ‘“Poca- 
hontas”, “Abraham Lincoln”, “Buffalo Bill” and 
“Benjamin Franklin”. 


THE BLUE-EYED PUSSY. By Egon Mathie- 
sen. Doubleday. $2.00 
For ages 2 to 5, this little book about a Sia- 
mese cat, details amusing adventures that should 


delight small children. The Blue-eyed Pussy 
wanted above all else to find the Land of Many 
Mice. In the quest the Blue-eyed Pussy met five 
ordinary cats with yellow eyes. But Blue-eyes 
wins out over Yellow-eyes. 


OUR TINIEST ANIMALS. 
ter. Whitman. $1.75 
The author, who teaches education at Port- 


By Morton Mal- 





land State College, presents a number of our 
smallist birds and animals in a manner that will 
interest small children. All are represented with- 
in their natural habitat with information on how 
they guard their young, search for food and who 
their enemies are. Included are moles, bats, 
lizards and hummingbirds. With colored illus- 
trations by Dirk Ginghuis, this book will be 
valuable for pre-school children and for those 
through the third or fourth grade as well. 





For Ages 8 to 12 


MANNERS TO GROW ON. By Tina Lee. 
Doubleday. $2.50 


All the things boys and girls have to know to 
be sure of “acting just right” are described in this 
interesting book. With text by Tina Lee and 
illustrations by Manning Lee, the child learns a 
great many do’s and don’ts, picks up tips on 
carrying on a conversation, riding in taxis, acting 
correctly and being a success at parties. IIlustra- 
tive of the scope of the book is the section on 
“How to Give a Party” which includes these 
subheadings: Making Plans with Mother, The 
Guest List, The Invitations, The Host or Hostess, 
Greeting Your Guests Cheerfully, Party Games, 
Refreshments, Presents, Saying a Friendly Good- 
by and What To Do When the Party Is Over. 
The section on table manners includes drawings 
of every type of eating utensil known, diagrams of 
table settings, even drawings to show the dif- 
ference between a finger bowl and a sherbet cup! 
Any child who reads and assimilates “Manners 
to Grow On” will certainly be a social success. 
Tina Lee is former art editor of Jack and Jill, and 
her husband is a well-known illustrator. 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT AMAZING 
BIRDS. By Eve Merriam. Garden City. 
$1.95 
From the thousands of species of birds found 

in the world, Eve Merriam has selected the 

strangest and most amazing varieties. In text 
and pictures she describes not only amazing birds 
but birds which have peculiar habits, or build 
amazing nests. There are birds that fly back- 
ward, one that chimes like a bell, another one 





that “locks up its front door” when it leaves the 
nest. Suitable for older children as well. 


DAILY DISCOVERIES. By Robbie Trent, 
Harper. $2.00 


Miss Trent’s daily discoveries are designed to 
lead children into the Great Discovery—“‘that God 
is interested in you and that you can really talk 
with Him.” Included are devotional readings, 
verses from the Bible and a special “prayer-poem” 
for each day. In the back is a subject index. 
Robbie Trent is an elementary editor for the 
Southern Baptist Convention, supervising the 
preparation of materials for a million and a half 
Sunday School children. She is also author of 
“What Is God Like?” 


ROY ROGERS: King of the Cowboys. By Frank 

Rasky. Messner. $2.95 

This is the only full-length biography of the 
popular cowboy written with his full cooperation. 
Roy Rogers, whose real name was Leonard Slye, 
was born in a Cincinnati tenement. He had 
hoped to be a dentist but the family could not 
afford a higher education. The author portrays 
the many ups and downs in Roy’s life, describes 
his life with Dale Evans and the five Rogers 
children. With four pages of photographs. The 
author is the editor of a family magazine in 
Canada. 


POLIO PIONEERS. By Dorothy and Philip 

Sterling. Doubleday. $2.75 

Dorothy Sterling, author of “WALL 

STREET”, also reviewed in this issue, writes 
of the fight against Polio. The book is illustrated 
with photographs by Myron Ehrenberg and the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
“Polio Pioneers” is the story of all the discoveries 
necessary before Dr. Jonas Salk announced his 
vaccine. The book gives excellent information on 
the general methods used by scientists in their 
search for preventatives. ‘‘Polio Pioneers” should 
be an especially useful book during the coming 


year when so many children will be receiving their 
Polio shots. 
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For Teen-Agers 


THE SONS OF THE SMILING TIGER. By 

Dorothy Reynolds. Steck. $2.00 

More than four hundred years ago the Quiche 
Indians lived in the mountains of what is now 
Guatemala. Around this tribe and its life Miss 
Reynolds has written a beautiful book of adven- 
ture, of life as it was lived in Central America 
four centuries ago. Cay Bats, an Indian boy 
lives in the village of Chuckamuk. He and his 
people are known as the sons of the Smiling 
Tiger. The young reader follows Cay Bats and 
other Sons of the Smiling Tiger in their daily 
living, their hunting expeditions, trips to the 
capital city. The times are stirring ones for 
the Quichés because they have heard of strange 
white Gods who carry thunder-sticks and bring 
death to the members of other tribes. But the 
white men do not come to Chuckamuk, and the 
book ends on a note of hope that the tribe will 
be able to live on in the mountains of Guatemala. 
This is indeed the case today. 

Miss Reynolds has made several trips to Central 
America. She has done considerable writing but 
this is her first book. 


ROLLING HOME. By Jeanne Massey. Holt. 

$2.75 

The large Riggs family—seven children rang- 
ing in age from five-year-old twins to eighteen- 
year-old Jim, are faced with a problem when Dad 
is offered a job in California and must leave the 
Riggs home in Conneticut at once. The family 
does not have enough money for train fare. The 
problem is solved by a trailer and a station wagon, 
and the Riggs go rolling across country to Cali- 
fornia. Problems arise when Jim is called into 
the Army, leaving seventeen-year-old Jerry in 
charge of the safari—for mother must stay in 
Indiana and look after an aunt. 


THE BROOKLINE TRUNK. By Louise An- 
drews Kent. Houghton. $3.00 
Mrs. Kent uses an interesting technique in 
writing the history of Brookline, Mass. Through 
the eyes of Andrew and Susie, the reader sees 
the city of 57,000 growing smaller and smaller 
until it is nothing but wilderness. For they are 
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learning the history of their city from their grand- 
mother, who traces Brookline’s history and growth 
by beginning with the present and going back to 
pioneer days. 





Among Other Books 


RETREAT FROM LEARNING. By _ Joan 
Dunn. McKay. $3.00 


Last month Arthur Bestor’s “The Restoration 
of Learning” was reviewed in these columns. Dr. 
Bestor provides an excellent over-all picture of 
modern education. Miss Dunn on the other hand 
gives a case history of one teacher’s struggle to 
provide adequate education for today’s children. 
A native New Yorker, Joan Dunn began teaching 
in a Brooklyn high school in 1949, resigning from 
the school system in 1953. Her own experience 
as a teacher in the nation’s largest school system 
can only be described as a shocker. 

Joan Dunn tells the behind-the-scenes story of 
what goes on in a large metropolitan high school, 
documenting from her own teaching experience 
the shocking picture of lowered academic stand- 
ards and the absence of discipline. She quotes 
from conversation with students, other teachers 
and officials of the Board of Education. She 
found a large percentage of her students uninter- 
ested in obtaining an education. Many of her 
classes were filled with boys and girls who de- 
liberately set out to break the teacher’s will and 
morale. The modern idea of “group discipline” 
simply does not and will not work with such 
children because the group is not interested either 
in education or discipline. Misconduct, more 
often than not unpunished, ranged from fights in 
the class room, refusal to even take examinations, 
calling the teacher by her first name and arrogant 
refusal to answer questions. Miss Dunn found 
that it is possible for a high school student in 
New York to fail a course completely and yet be 
promoted. After all, the modern educationists 
believe that failing a student may hurt his psyche. 
Children must remain with their age group, re- 
gardless of whether they pass the course of study 
or not. 

Joan Dunn found many students utterly unable 
to read, many others who had failed completely 
to master the simplest tools of learning, others 


without the slightest knowledge of our cultural 
history. Student gangs roam the larger schools 
and include extortionists and outright criminals. 
The teacher is given little help and understanding 
from the entrenched beaurocracy at. the top. 
Teachers’ meetings are a farce because if a teacher 
is bold enough to disagree with the theories of the 
professionals, she can either lose her job or be 
given the most difficult classes. Joan Dunn writes 
of the unbelievable arrogance of the entrenched 
officials (laden down with credits in how to 
teach, but with no knowledge of teaching or of 
subject matter). She recounts one experience of 
going to see an important ‘“‘educationist” about a 
serious problem and of being told that he was 
very busy. For forty-five minutes she watched 
the busy dignitary, sitting at his desk paring his 
fingernails. The implication, according to Miss 
Dunn, is that the class room teacher is utterly 
without importance in the school system. 

“Retreat from Learning” presents the sorry 
record of the domination of the school system by 
an entrenched beaurocracy which offers no guid- 
ance to teachers or students in the areas where 
guidance is vital. It has been interesting to note 
the reviews of Miss Dunn’s book, appearing in 
other book review media. The “Library Journal”, 
whose editorial hackles always rise indignantly at 
criticism of anything remotely “liberal” or “pro- 
gressive” states “. . . the book will have limited 
appeal because of the monotony and dullness of its 
contents. Not recommended for first purchase.” 

We presume that this last statement is a liberal 
jargon for saying to our librarians and teachers, 
“Don’t buy this one unless your patrons force 
you to.” 


BARE FEET IN THE PALACE. By Agnes 
Newton Kieth. Atlantic, Little, Brown. $5.00 
Agnes Newton Kieth is a Californian married 

to a Canadian forester. Much of the Kieth’s life 

has been spent in the Far East where Mr. Kieth 
has worked for the British Colonial Service and 
for the United Nations Food and Agriculture 

Organization. “Bare Feet in the Palace” is the 

story of the Kieth’s return to the Far East after 

World War II (when they and their son George 

were interned by the Japanese). Mrs. Keith 

writes in a personal manner of the problems of 
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life in Manila, of the growth of democracy in the 
Philippines. The Kieths with 12-year-old George, 
arrived in the Philippines in 1953, and much of 
the book is taken up with the complicated prob- 
lems of daily living. Among these problems was 
that of George’s Filipino playmates. For rich 
Filipino and westerners alike looked askance at 
contact with the simple boys of the barrio. But 
George made many friends, and through these 
friends Mrs. Kieth obtained a wonderful in- 
sight into the lives of the people. There are 
extremely humorous episodes, including the kid- 
napping of the Kieth dog, Kamlon. This affair 
became very serious indeed, being only solved 
with the cooperation of the Philippine FBI. 

But “Bare Feet in the Palace” is much more 
than an account of a White family’s life in Manila. 
Mrs. Kieth delves into the problems of govern- 
ment in the islands, recounts the story of Ramon 
Magsaysay’s elections and of what it has meant to 
the common people. She believes that Magsay- 
say’s election was the miracle needed to bring 
the people from the brink of disaster. 

One excellent section of the book describes 
the Kieth’s visit to Japan on a vacation. Under- 
standably, they were bitterly anti-Japanese after 
their war time experiences in a concentration 
camp. They went to Japan with hatred and 
came away convinced that the Japanese have 
changed. This section of the book is extremely 
moving, but this reviewer wonders if Mr. and 
Mrs. Kieth may not have been a little naive, a 
little too hopeful, in their judgment that the 
people of Japan are an utterly changed race. 

Mrs. Kieth is also author of “Land Below the 
Wind” and “The White Man Returns”. The 
former book is an account of the Kieth’s life in 
Borneo. 


EXPERIMENT IN DEPTH. By P. W. Mar- 

tin. Pantheon. $4.50 

This book brings together the findings of three 
men: C. G. Jung the psychologist, T. S. Eliot 
the poet, and A. J. Toynbee the historian. Each 
has explored the dynamic possibilities of the 
deep unconscious and the potentialities of the 
psyche. The author suggests that it is possible 
for man to plumb the depths of the unconscious 
and to tap the great potentials stored there. By 





linking the insights thus gained with those of 
religion, he believes it is possible to create a 
fuller and more creative way of life. 


SOUND THE GREAT TRUMPET. Edited 
by M. Z. Frank. Whittier Books, Inc. $5.00 
This is a timely book, in view of the crisis in 

the Middle East. For Mr. Frank has collected 

and edited stories about the creation of modern 

Israel, arranging them in such a manner that it 

becomes a continuous narrative from the 1870's 

to the present time. Most of the original works 

were in Hebrew. The book is pro-Zionist, many 
copies being distributed by the American Zionist 

Council. The author has served as public rela- 

tions director for the city of Haifa and as press 

officer for the Israel Ministry of Agriculture. But 
the stories are free from propaganda as such, 
being rather about people—the many different 

Jews with little common background who have 

banned together in the struggle for Israel. 

through pen portraits, short stories and condensed 
novels, Mr. Frank tells more the story of Jews 
in Israel than that of Israel. 


THE SURE VICTORY. My Madame Chiang 

Kai-shek. Revell. $1.00 

During the evacuation of the Tachen Islands 
a year ago, scores of foreign newspaper reporters 
descended upon Formosa. Many requested inter- 
views with Madame and Generalissimo Chiang. 
Among these was a British writer of note whose 
London newspaper headlined his story “Inter- 
view with the Most Dangerous Woman in the 
World”. 

Few women have been subjected to more ma- 
licious gossip than has Mayling Soong Chiang, 
the American-educated woman who has been 
Generalissimo Chiang’s greatest help during years 
of war, revolution and six years of exile. In 
“The Sure Victory” Madame answers her critics. 
In this little book she tells of her own “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” along the years, of what she has learned 
of atonement, humility, forgiveness and charity. 
She describes how she has organized prayer 
groups all over Formosa so that the women of 
Free China may join together in prayer for the 
future and for peace. There could be bitterness 
in Madame Chiang’s account but none will be 
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found. For she believes that one who truly fol- 
lows Christ can have no bitterness. Her remedy 
for the ills of the twisted world lie in spiritual 
rebirth. She believes communism will be de- 
feated because “. . . Christ came into the world 
for the whole as well as the sick, for the saintly 
as well as for the sinner. Christianity’s concern 
is for salvation of the individual, and the indi- 
vidual soul is all-important to God. . . .” 

Madame Chiang devotes no space to recrimina- 
tion or to what-might-have been. Simply and 
surely she tells of her own religious experience, 
of the religious awakening of others on Formosa, 
of what she believes all this can mean for Chinese 
and for all mankind. 


“Civilization will advance in proportion to the 
personal concern, enthusiasm, and faith through 
prayer that we soak into it.” Mayling Soong 
Chiang believes only then we shall have final 
victory, over communism and the other evils of 
the world. 


A Review 
BOOKS, LIBRARIES, LIBRARIANS, Contri- 


butions to Library Literature. Selected by 
John David Marshall, Wayne Shirley, Louis 
Shores. The Shoe String Press. 1955. $6.00. 


When my review copy of Books, Libraries, 
Librarians was received, I immediately notified the 
Acquisition Department of the University Library 
that they could buy one copy less, for I was going 
to present mine when I had finished reading and 
reviewing it. Besides, a glance at the table of 
contents showed me that I had read most, but 
by no means all, of the articles included. After 
a few weeks in which I read or re-read all of the 
items, however, a couple of things occurred to me: 
first, that although I had read most of them, thev 
were here in a very convenient form; and second, 
that while I had indeed read most of them, the 
reading had been spread over a period of more 
than twenty conscious years of trying to learn how 
to be a librarian. This reasoning led in turn to 
other deductions: one, that I wanted my book 
back from the Acquisition Department—and since 
it had remained in my possession and had not 


yet been cataloged, they were reasonably nice 
about that—and too, that the browsing I had 
done, just as the editors of this book had done, 
could most certainly be more conviently brought 
about for future librarians or would-be librarians 
because of the efforts of these editors. 


What the compilers have done here is to select 
over forty major and readable articles by authori- 
ties in the various fields of and about libraries 
and librarianship. Appended to this approxi- 
mately four hundred pages of excellently selected 
readings is a section of notable statements of the 
library profession, including the Library Bill of 
Rights, the ALA Statement on Labeling, and the 
Code of Ethics for Librarians. There is also an 
author-title index. 


The principal compiler, John David Marshall, 
now reference librarian at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and one of his associates, Dean Louis 
Shores of Florida State University Library 
School, are well known to this reviewer, and they 
have shown their customary fine taste and judg- 
iment in the selections. The other compiler, 
Wayne Shirley, was Dean of the Pratt Institute 
Library School at the time the book was being 
compiled. All three are well qualified to do the 
job they have done. Marshall is a widely read 
young man and, I know from my experience of 
having had him as a student in graduate library 
school, quite capable of understanding what he 
reads. 


Subject wise, the coverage of the book is full 
but, of course, not complete, since that would be 
impossible in one volume. Since apparently Mar- 
shall has many, many notes on other readings for 
the book for which there were not space in this 
volume, could not the compilers and John Otte- 
miller of the Shoe S‘ring Press of Hamden, Con- 
necticut, consi¢<, another or perhaps even two 
more volumes in this series? Certainly there is 
a great deal of much older material which is not 
represented and surely the current production of 
library literature will permit a strictly contempo- 
rary volume should the compilers, the publisher, 
and the reception of this first volume seem to 
justify such an effort . 


This book, it seems to me, has two primary 
uses. In library schools it can serve as a text and 
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thus prevent a lot of senseless chasing around 
such as I had to do when I was in library school. 
There are people in education who would say 
that it is a healthful thing to assign many books, 
but since Henry Wriston of Brown University is 
one of the people who most successfully got this 
idea across to people in higher education, and 
since he used to become angrily vocal when peo- 
ple misunderstood what he said as applying to 
the assignment of single chapters in many books 
(for that is not at all what he meant), the princi- 
pal objection some educators have to the use of 
anthologies to save steps can, I think, be dismissed 
as being, as is often the case, a distortion through 
lack of understanding of a precept. Actually, the 
scurrying about that is necessitated in library 
schools by the lack of such anthologies is a 
ridiculous waste of time, and this sort of thing 
should have been attempted before. The other 
wide use I am sure the book will have is the dual 
one to which I propose to put my copy and the 
reason why, after examination of it and reflection 
upon its use, | decided I wanted my copy back 
from our Acquisition Department, and that is to 
have at hand in convenient form a significant body 
of the major readable articles in my own profes- 
sion and, especially, to be able to have a book 
which I could hand to the young people, often 
already on our staff, sometimes not, who want to 
know a little bit about the profession. In many 
cases these pepole are considering librarianship 
as a profession and are trying to decide whether 
or not to go to library school. This anthology 
has been well enough done to provide a reader 
with a fairly clear view of what his business is 
going to be about. 
—William H. Jesse 

Director of Libraries 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville 16 
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Peter Marshall 

The essence of what one of the best-loved and 
most influential Americans of this mid-century 
came to believe about life and death is contained 
in a new book, THE HEART OF PETER 
MARSHALL’S FAITH, published January 16 
by the Fleming H. Revell Company, publishers 
of Peter Marshall’s best seller, Mr. Jones, Meet 
the Master. 

The Heart of Peter Marshall's Faith brings 
together two of Dr. Marshall’s most brilliant mes- 
sages which embrace, Catherine Marshall says, 
“the gist of what he believed about some of life’s 
most important relationships in this world, and 
fulfillment in the next.” 

In his Easter message, “The Grave in the 
Garden,” Peter Marshall tells the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection stories in the colorful and stir- 
ring language which only he could command and 
offers his witness to his faith in life after death, 
a convincing account of the evidences of immor- 
tality. 


In the other message in this book, “Keepers of 
the Springs,” Dr. Marshall pays tribute to moth- 
ers as guardians of Christ’s principles on earth 
and calls for deeper spiritual insight and a higher 
moral tone in human life. 


Nearly half-a-million copies of Mr. Jones, 
Meet the Master—from which these messages are 
taken—have been sold. Many persons have seen 
the 20th Century-Fox film and read the book, A 
Man Called Peter. People all over America 
have been touched by the spirit of Peter Marshall, 
and many more will find new hope and inspira- 
tion through The Heart of Peter Marshalls Faith. 


The Modern McGuffey 
Readers 


Charlottesville, Virginia—Here, under the ash 
planted by the great William Holmes McGuffey 
himself, a twentieth-century McGuffey has writ- 
ten the twentieth-century counterpart of the fa- 
mous McGuffey Readers. The author is Dr. 
Ullin W. Leavell, Professor of Education and 
Director of the McGuffey Reading Clinic, at the 





University of Virginia. He was born in Missis- 
sippi. Before coming here he was a professor at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 
His new books, to be released in 1956, as the 
Golden Rule Series (The Modern McGuffey 
Readers), introduce a new method of character ed- 
ucation developed by Dr. Leavell and his collabo- 
rating authors, Mrs. Mary Louise Frieble of Man- 
hasset, New York, and Mrs. Tracie Cushman of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Dr. Leavell, formerly a missionary to China 
and now a leading authority of the teaching of 
reading, calls attention to the fact that few 
Chinese-American children have become juvenile 
delinquents. “As a matter of fact,” Dr. Leavell 
says, “the records of New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco juvenile courts show that juvenile 
delinquency simply does not exist in an American 
Chinatown. The reason, as the Chinese explain 
it, is that their children cannot be induced to bring 
shame upon their parents.” 

Asked whether the Chinese philosophy could 
be applied to American education, Dr. Leavell 
chuckled. “No, the American philosophy of in- 
dividualism is very different from the Chinese. 
The American child wants to cut loose from 
parental control, to be independent, to think for 
himself. What the American child needs is a 
solid basis for the development of his own self- 
respect.” 

Dr. Leavell points out that a new kind of cul- 
tural climate in the United States requires a new 
kind of character education. There was a time, 
before and during the days of William Holmes 
McGuffey, when the home, the school, and the 
church provided a unified educational program in 
which character development was uppermost in 
consideration. The school readers of the time of 
the American Revolution, for example, were 
wholly devoted to moral and religious content. 
But by 1920 American school readers were only 
five per cent moral and religious in content, and 
since 1920 they have certainly not improved in 
that respect. 

2 


ASKED WHETHER his new readers, for the fourth, 
fifth, and six grades, were like the McGuffey 
Readers, Dr. Leavell replied, “In one way, one 
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very important way, the two series are alike. 
Both series have the same purpose—the develop- 
ment of character through reading. But we must 
remember that times have changed, and that the 
cultural climate of America today is as different 
from that of McGuffey’s day as it is from the 
cultural climate of the Chinese. Parental author- 
ity, church authority, and schoolmaster authority 
were strict and strong in McGuffey’s day. A 
child of a hundred years ago could be told what 
to do, what to think, what to believe, and how to 
behave—all with the expectation that he would 
accept the moral teachings of his elders just be- 
cause they were his elders.” 

Today’s child, says Dr. Leavell, has caught 
the American spirit of independence. He wants 
to find out for himself the difference between 
right and wrong, he wants to build his own set 
of moral values, his own ideals. He would resent 
the kind of moralizing that his grandfathers whole- 
heartedly accepted from the McGuffey Readers. 
What the modern child needs is a modern Mc- 
Guffey Reader, a book in which he can discover 
moral principles instead of having them thrust 
upon him. 

For example, Dr. Leavell points out, there are 
forty stories in the Golden Rule Series which 
have unselfishness as their moral theme. Yet 
there is not a single story which has the word 
unselfishness in its title, and the word appears 
very few times in the stories themselves. It is 
in the post-reading discussion of these stories 
that the pupils discover the implied theme and 
talk about it. Through this day-after-day shar- 
ing of moral discoveries, this day-after-day dis- 
cussion of the moral principles so discussed, pupils 
develop the habit of analyzing situations for their 
moral values. Perhaps most important of all, 
they develop the habit of discussing moral prob- 
lems with each other. There is no moralizing 
from the authors, no moralizing from the teacher. 
The moralizing is done by the pupils themselves. 


3 
Tue Book sets up an interesting situation, some- 
times in story form, sometimes in a biographical 
sketch. The pupil reads the story much as if he 
were witnessing an incident. Then, later, as he 
and his fellow pupils analyze the story situation 


to discover and evaluate its moral theme, he is 
like a member of a jury passing judgment on the 
rightness or wrongness of the hero’s action. In 
committing the story hero to moral judgment, he 
commits himself. In sharing his moral convictior 
in intense discussions with his classmates, he sub- 
jects his thinking to possible modification by that 
of his fellows. 

Dr. Leavell expects no overnight miracles from 
his books and his method. The development of 
character is a gradual process, he says, and he 
counts on the cumulative effect of the day-to-day 
reading and discussion to work a gradual trans- 
formation. Day after day, he points out, the child 
becomes more and more aware of particular differ- 
ences between right and wrong. Day after day, 
he becomes more familiar with the eleven moral 
and human-relations principles emphasized in the 
series, as he discovers and re-discovers them in 
the stories. Gradually, he comes to accept these 
moral principles as standards of behavior that he 
admires. Gradually, he elevates these generally 
accepted principles to the level of personal ideals. 
Gradually, he discovers that his own self-respect 
depends upon living up to what he has learned to 
expect of himself in terms of these eleven prin- 
ciples. 

The eleven moral and human-relation principles 
most emphasized in the Golden Rule Series are: 
co-operation, courage, fairness, friendliness, hon- 
esty, kindness, patriotism, perseverance, responsi- 
bility, reverence, and unselfishness. They form a 
multiple base for the development of a healthy 
self-respect. Give a child an opportunity to ac- 
quire that base, says Dr. Leavell, give him fre- 
quent, repeated opportunities to accept all eleven 
of these principles as ideals to expect of himself, 
as traits to be known by, and you have con- 
tributed significantly to the development of his 
character. 

4 


Dr. LEAVELL has been aided in his research and 
in the development of his program by the Palmer 
Foundation, endowed by Colonel and Mrs. C. E. 
Palmer of Texarkana. The books of the Golden 
Rule Series (The Modern McGuffey Readers) are 
sponsored by the Palmer Foundation and are pub- 
lished by the American Book Company. The 
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Palmers, publishers of a chain of newspapers in 
Texas and Arkansas, are alumni of the famous 
McGuffey Readers. The American Book Com- 
pany is the publsher of the McGuffey Readers as 
well as of the Golden Rule Series (The Modern 
McGuffey Readers). 

“All of us,” Dr. Leavell says, ‘authors, spon- 
sors, and publishers, believe that we have pro- 
duced the kind of program of character educa- 
tion through reading which McGuffey himself 
would have written for today’s children. His 
books had so great an influence upon nineteenth- 
century .\merica that they became the most ex- 
tensively quoted as well as the most widely sold 


readers in the history of the publishing business. 
Using modern standards of interest and readabil- 
ity, modern situations in our stories, modern 
methods of teaching, and most of all a modern 
concept of child psychology in relation to be- 
havior, we have produced a series of books that 
are easy to read and hard to forget. We have 
produced a series of books designed to be read 
for significance and remembered for the lasting 
values of their inspirational content. We have 
produced a method which enables the modern 
American child to discover ideals upon which he 
may base an ever-growing self-respect. That is 
why we call them the odern McGuffey Readers.” 
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JULIAN MESSNER SHELF OF BIOGRAPHIES 


Uniform in size: 5 3/4 x 8 5/8; clothbound; 192 pages. $2.95 each. Jr. and Sr. High 


AMERICA’S FIRST ye 
GIRL: Lucille Mulhall 
Beth Day, author of GEN! 
RHODES: COWBOY, etc. 


World’s Champion Woman 
Roper—America’s Greatest 
Horsewoman—Queen of 
Range—and the first story about 
the cowgirl Will ‘Rogers called 
the world’s greatest rider. Pho- 
tographs. 


ANGEL OF MERCY: The 
Story of Dorothea Lynde Dix 
by Rachel Baker, author of 
THE FIRST WOMAN DOC- 
TOR, etc. 


This is the dramatic story of 
a woman who, single handed, 
brought about a complete rev- 
olution in the care of the men- 
tally sick. During the Civil 
War she became Superintendent 
of Nurses for the Union forces 
and Elizabeth Blackwell, Clara 
Barton and Louisa May Alcott 
were among her volunteer 
nurses. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
by Shirley Graham, author 
of DR. GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON CARVER, etc. 

This is the inspiring story of a 
modern Moses who led his 
people out of bondage. Born 
a slave, working in fields and 
mines, Booker struggled for an 
education and in 1872 at the 
age of fifteen he was enrolled 
as a ‘student at Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute. 
When er T. Washington 
died in 1915, his people came 
from all over the country to 
pay homage to the man who 
had ee so generously of 
himself that his people might 
learn to be self-sufficient. 


ROY ROGERS: King of the Cowboys by Frank Rasky 
The only full- op biography of the most popular cowboy in the worl 


written with his 
animals and honestly Sallves in the power of prayer. 


ISAAC NEWTON by Se | 
Sootin, — of MICHAE 
FARADAY 

In the year 1665, young Isaac 

Newton made three discoveries 

which were to excite the world 

of science and start him on an 
amazing career. He proved 
that the inverse square law ac- 
counted for gt motion of the 
moon around the earth. He 
experimented with beams of 
sunlight and laid the intricate 
foundation of spectrum analysis 
so important to By groom ys- 
ics, chemist astronomy. 

He prod his monumental 

Principia. Here is the supreme 

oe IP aren Se brilliant 

mind trackin wn mysteries 
of time a com and the 
movement of ie be heavens. 

JULIUS CAESAR by Manuel 
Komroff, author: of NAPO- 
LEON, MARCO POLO 

Once a zain Manuel Komroff 

proves his skill as a yemrncnger 

and biographer in this sto 

“the mightiest — oP them 

ae —~ ical oad mili 

portant politi 

figure and 60 _ i 

Pompey sea” Crassus, formed 

the first Triumvirate in Rome. 


joined the Senate tical party 
and the rivalry oe Caesar 
and Pompey became virtually 
a civil war. Victory came to 
Caesar just a year before his 
dramatic — on the 
ides of March, 44 B.C. A 
powerful story that removes the 
myth and presents the real man. 
THE LEO DUROCHER 
STORY Gene Schoor, au- 
thor of EY STENGEL, 
STAN MUSIAL, TED WIL- 
LIAMS, etc. 


versial figures. From shortstop 
pa manager of the N. Y Payee 
is is a rags-to-ri sto 
that boys and their fathers wi 
thoroughly enjoy. Photographs 


cooperation. Here is a man who loves children an 


Here is the won- 


derful family story of Roy and Dale and their five children, and the ex- 
citing adventures of a performer who has earned the title—King of the 


Cowboys. Photographs 


These new books and other biographies in this series are available from: 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 











